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* Locking Keys for Extra 
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®@ Double Safety-Lock Fillings 


a: You won’t know about real beater roll per- 

Locking Ke Nove double formance until you've tried the big, rugged Dilts 
bandless roll. It’s the only roll built able to with- 

into ib ot back of stand the torture of beating raw rags and dirty, 
oe. mixed papers . . . and if you don’t beat the tough 
stuff, the reserve strength is there just the same. 

You'll appreciate the added safety. You'll get 

The locking a age the advantage of tough, rigidly supported bars. 

rn eg : oe Be But the feature that will interest you most is the 

driving ith ribbed fly bars and their easy removal, one at a 
time, even though they have been previously 
locked doubly tight by our exclusive wedge de- 
vice. 

Dilts fly bars can be furnished in special alloy, 
heat treated steel, stainless steel, or bronze. You 
can also get double or single bevel types, but once 
you see the advantage of our ribbed bars, you 


won’t be content with anything else. 
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Mr. Robert Petrie, 3206 42nd Ave. N. E. 
Portland, Oregon 
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Coast Wages Increased 10c Per Hour 
At Short, Amicable Conference 


Pulp and Paper Brotherhoods and Employers on Pacific 
Coast Set Fine Example of Collective Bargaining—No man 
has lost a day’s work from a labor dispute since first agree- 
ment in August, 1934 — Will increase payrolls about 


$3,000,000 this year. 


ITH strikes and disputes be- 
W tween employers and em- 
ployees dominating newspa- 
per headlines, the news of the ami- 
cable settling of the matter of wages, 
and conditions of work between the 
Pacific Coast Association of Pulp & 
Paper Manufacturers, representing 
34 Pacific Coast pulp and paper 
manufacturers and the International 
Brotherhood of Paper Makers, and 
the International Brotherhood of 
Pulp, Sulphite and Paper Mill 
Workers sounds an encouraging 
note. 

The annual wage conference was 
held in the auditorium of the Pub- 
lic Service building, Portland, May 
26-28th. 

Beginning in 1934, this bargaining 
procedure has become an outstand- 
ing pattern in the United States, and 
both the procedure and the agree- 
ment have been widely copied. 

Meeting in the big auditorium are 
a small negotiating committee com- 
posed of representatives of the two 
brotherhoods, and the association, 
representing 34 pulp and paper 
mills, but this committee works in 
the presence of all the delegates 
from the employers and the em- 
ployees. This year at Portland there 
were about 150 people present dur- 
ing the conference. 

An outstanding feature of this 
year’s conference was the union’s 
“streamlined” program—there were 
only three minor changes in the 
wording of the agreement itself, 
asked, and attention was then con- 
centrated on the proposed wage in- 
crease. 

The unions asked for a flat 12% 
per hour increase, however, the issue 
was finally settled at a flat 10c per 
hour increase. This results in a ba- 
sic wage rate of 75c per hour for 
men and 62'4c per hour for women. 
If women are employed on men’s 
jobs they are to get men’s wages. 

The negotiating committee and all 
delegates present voted unanimously 
to recommend the settlement decid- 
ed upon at the Portland meeting, 
and as is customary the results of 
the Portland meeting were submitted 
to the membership of the two 
unions. 


Vete 13 to 1 for Agreement 


@ The total membership through- 
out the Pacific Coast voted almost 
13-1 in favor of adopting the settle- 
ment negotiated at the Portland con- 
ference, the International Brother- 
hood of Paper Makers voting 12-1 
in favor of it, and the International 
Brotherhood of Pulp Sulphite and 
Paper Mill Workers voting 14 to 1 
in favor of the agreement. 

It is interesting to note that the 
total vote in 1937 was 7-3 in favor 
of adopting the agreement of that 
year; and in 1940 7-4 in favor of 
adopting the agreement then. 

It is estimated that the average 
earnings for both men and women 
hourly workers in the Pacific Coast 
pulp and paper industry will be al- 
most 95c per hour, as compared with 
approximately 70c per hour for the 
same industry in the United States 
as a whole. 

Employment in the mills covered 
by the agreement is at an all-time 
peak. representing about two and a 
half million man hours per month, 
including only the hourly paid work- 
ers. 

The total money involved in the 
10 cents an hour wage increase 
means an expenditure of approxi- 
mately $3,150,000 more in 1941 of 
which around $2,000,000 will go to 
employees of the industry in Wash- 
ington; $650,000 to those working 
for the mills in Oregon and $500,- 
000 to those employed by the plants 
in California. 

The wage increase compares fav- 
orably with those which have been 
made in the same industry in other 
sections of the country, which have 
usually been limited to 5c per hour, 
although in the South there have 


been some increases of 7c per hour. 


Job Analysis Continues 
@ A summary of the joint project 
job-analysis, which had been pro- 
gressing under the mutual arrange- 
ment made at the wage conference 
in 1940 was supplied to the dele- 
gates. Prior to the conference it had 
been expected that this would be 
part of the negotiations this year. 
However, use of this survey was 
postponed until 1942, although both 
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SIGNING THE WAGE AGREEMENT for 1941-1942 on June 5th in Portland 7 7 7 Left to right, ERNEST 
B. LAMBTON, First Vice President, International Brotherhood of Paper Makers; JOHN H. SMITH, 


President, Pacific Coast Association of Pulp and Paper Manufacturers; and, JOHN SHERMAN, Vice 
President, International Brother of Pulp, Sulphite & Paper Mill Workers. 


The 1941-1942 agreement was signed after a short period of negotiation and will continue through 
May, 1942, the period of employee-employer cooperation begun in August, 1934, during which no 


employee of the pulp and paper industry on the Pacific Coast has lost a day’s work because of a labor 
dispute. 


groups approved the principle of 
the survey for establishing wage dif- 
ferentials between jobs. 


It is pointed out that beside pro- 
ducing exceptional earnings for em- 
ployees of Pacific Coast pulp and 
paper mills, throughout the seven 
years of collective bargaining in this 
manner, no employee has lost a day’s 
work or a day’s wages due to a labor 
dispute_within the industry. 


A man, who has been prominent 
at all these wage conferences, Albert 
Bankus, vice-president of the Crown 
Zellerbach Corporation, San Fran- 
cisco, was unable to be at this one, 
due to illness. At the joint meeting 
of union and manufacturer’s repre- 
sentatives, the union delegates pro- 
posed to send Mr. Bankus a telegram 
from the conference conveying the 
regret of those present at his absence 
and best wishes for his speedy recov- 
ery. 

At the manufacturer’s representa- 
tives’ meeting prior to the general 
conference Mr. Bankus was reelected 
chairman of the permanent classifi- 
cation committee, and a humorous 
telegram was sent him advising him 
of his “permanent election as per- 


manent chairman of the classifica- 
tion committee.” To this Mr. Bankus 
replied he was “permanently pleased 
to accept the honor.” 

As another example of the fine 
spirit that prevailed some of the 
delegates called attention to the fact 
that there was no flag in the room; 
manufacturer’s representatives im- 
mediately arranged for the purchase 
of a large silk flag and standard. 

Then the chairman of the em- 
ployees committee suggested that the 
pledge of allegiance to the flag be 
given before each session, and the 
suggestion was adopted forthwith. 

At the end of the conference the 
flag was presented permanently to 
the two unions by J. D. Zellerbach, 
president of the Crown Zellerbach 
Corporation, in behalf of the em- 
ployers. 

A resolution was unanimously 
adopted by the employers and union 
men to thank the management of 
the Public Service building for the 
use of the auditorium which had 
been given free of charge. 

As the conference closed represen- 
tatives of the manufacturers ex- 
pressed themselves as feeling that 


this was one of the most business- 
like approaches to collective bargain- 
ing that they had ever experienced. 


The Contract Provisions 


@ The new wage agreement con- 
tract, which will be retroactive to 
June Ist, contains the following pro- 
visions: 

1. A ten cent an hour blanket in- 
crease for all employes, both men 
and women. 

2. The definition of “regular em- 
ploye” is strengthened to read: “the 
word regular employe means an em- 
ploye filling a permanent position in 
the ogranization, or (this part is 
added) an employe regularly em- 
ployed in a utility capacity.” 

3. In the paragraph on seniority 
the words “whenever practical” have 
been removed from the statement: 
“In cases where time does not permit 
such prior consultation (about 
seniority in cases of re-employment, 
etc.) the management shall, when- 
ever practical, take temporary action 
only.” 

4. In section 8 of exhibit “A” the 
word “regular” has been stricken 
from the first and second paragraphs 
so as to make the vacation provisions 
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of the contract applicable to all em- 
ployes who can qualify under the 
other provisions of the agreement. 
5. The provisions for beginners 
and learners’ rates have been modi- 
fied to require up to six months be- 
fore a woman or girl can draw the 
full scale of 62% cents an hour. The 
old contract provided three months 
apprenticeship. The new agree- 
ment also provides for not to ex- 
ceed two months employment for 
any step rate between the rate at the 
time of employment and the full 
scale, instead of six months as be- 
fore. The new contract also pro- 
vides a maximum spread of 72 
cents an hour between the hiring 
rate and the basic rate. The old 
spread was 6 cents. 


Newspaper Comments 
@ The newspapers in the pulp and 
paper mill towns commented enthu- 
siastically on the new wage agree- 
ment. Typical of the editorials was 
the following from the Camas Post- 
Record of Camas, Washington, for 
June 5th. John V. Lund, editor 


and publisher, wrote: 


“Paper Industry Sets the Pace” 


“In these days of labor strife in so 
many essential industries the record 
achieved by the paper industry in 
negotiating a new coast-wise contract 
in two days stands out as a remark- 
able achievement. 


“Today there is a growing feeling 


THE WAG 


employers 
Around the table, 


of resentment throughout the coun- 
try towards organized labor as a re- 
sult of the many strikes in defense 
industries and the suspicion that 
many of the strikes are communist- 
inspired. Whether such suspicions 
are true or false is beside the point— 
the fact remains that organized labor 
is in danger of losing many of its 
gains of the past few years because 
of short-sighted leadership or fifth 
columnist penetration. 

“Under such circumstances the 
record of the Papermakers and Pulp, 
Sulphite unions on the Pacific coast 
stands out as a shining beacon that 
should serve as an inspiration and a 
lesson to other unions throughout 
the nation. Consider these facts: in 
a period of seven years they have or- 
ganized an entire industry on a re- 
gional basis, they have secured a 
union shop, vacations with pay, im- 
proved working conditions and pay 
increases that make the paper indus- 
try on the Pacific coast the highest 
paid in the entire nation. All this 
has been accomplished without the 
loss of a single day’s time to any 
worker and without the shutdown of 
a single plant, without the use of 
strikes or pickets. 


“It is a record that speaks highly 
of the leadership and membership 
of the unions and of the employers’ 
group. It is a record that is so out- 
standing that it should have the 
earnest study of various government 
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agencies that deal with labor dis- 
putes in evolving a formula for han- 
dling the problems of industrial re- 
lations.” 


Negotiating Committee for 
Employees 
@ The negotiating committee for 
the employees was made up of the 
following men: 

John P. Burke, president, Interna- 
tional Brotherhood of Pulp, Sulphite 
& Paper Mill Workers, Fort Ed- 
ward, N. Y.; John Sherman, vice 
president, I. B. of P. S. & P. M. W. 
and chairman of the committee, Ta- 
coma; James S. Killen, international 
representative, I. B. of P. S. & P. 
M. W., Olympia; Frank C. Barnes, 
international representative of I. B. 
of P. S. & P. M. W., Los Angeles; 
Ernest B. Lambton, first vice presi- 
dent, International Brotherhood of 
Paper Makers, Albany, N. Y.; B. L. 
Tidland, international representa- 
tive, I. B. of P. M., Camas; Arthur 
Hannaford, international representa- 
tive, I. B. of P. M., Camas; Maxwell 
Loomis, secretary, Pacific Coast Pulp 
& Paper Mill Employees Association 
and member of I. B. of P. S. & P. 
M. W., Port Townsend; 


Clyde Johnson, president, Pacific 
Coast Pulp & Paper Mill Employees 
Association and member of I. B. of 
P. M., Port Townsend; Tom Swift, 
I. B. of P. S. & P. M. W., Oregon 
City; Waldo Baker, I. B. of P. M., 


E AGREEMENT MEETING in Portland the end of May with the negotiating committees for employees and 
around the table while the union delegates and representatives of management look on. 


W left to right, Employee Negotiating Committee, G. EDGAR HALL, ROBERT HETHERINGTON, 
rae BAKER, TOM SWIFT, PAUL NEER, BERNARD MULLANEY, CLYDE JOHNSON, MAXWELL LOOMIS, 
NK C. BARNES, B. L. TIDLAND, ARTHUR HANNAFORD, ERNEST B. LAMBTON, JOHN P. BURKE, J. S. GIL- 


LEN and JOHN SHERMAN, Chairman. 


Employer Negotiating Committee, 


R. HE left to right from the flag to the foreground, J. D. ZELLERBACH, Chairman; A. 
“y W RON, J. H. SMITH, R. S. WERTHEIMER, L. S. BURDON, N. M. BRISBOIS, W. S. LUCEY, NILS G. TEREN, R. 
- WOLF, WALTERF De LONG, IRVING T. RAU, H. L. WOLLENBERG. 
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Salem; Robert Hetherington, I. B. 
of P. S. & P. M. W., Camas; G. Ed- 
gar Hall, I. B. of P.S. & P. M. W., 
Los Angeles. 


Negotiating Committee for 
Employers 
@ The negotiating committee for 
the Pacific Coast Association of Pulp 
and Paper Manufacturers consisted 
of the following men: 

J. D. Zellerbach, chairman, 
Crown Zellerbach Corporation, San 
Francisco; John H. Smith, Hawley 
Pulp & Paper Company, Portland; 
A. R. Heron, advisor, Crown Zeller- 
bach Corporation, San Francisco; 
Leo S. Burdon, Soundview Pulp 
Company, Everett; R. S. Wertheim- 
er, advisor, Longview Fibre Com- 
pany, Longview; N. M. Brisbois, Fi- 
breboard Products, Inc., Stockton. 

W. S. Lucey, Rayonier Incorpo- 
rated, Hoquiam; Nils G. Teren, Co- 
lumbia River Paper Mills, Portland; 
Robert B. Wolf, Pulp Division 
Weyerhaeuser Timber Company, 
Longview; Irving T. Rau, St. Helens 
Pulp & Paper Company, St. Helens, 
Oregon; and H. L. Wollenberg, 
Longview Fibre Company, San Fran- 
cisco. 


Members of the Association 
@ The following mills are members 
of the Pacific Coast Association of 
Pulp and Paper Manufacturers, the 
employers’ bargaining organization: 

Anacortes Pulp Co., Anacortes, Wash. 

California-Oregon Paper Mills, Di- 
vision of Columbia River Paper Mills, 
Los Angeles, Calif. 

Columbia River 
couver, Wash. 

Coos Bay Pulp Corp., Empire, Ore. 

Crown Willamette Paper Company, 
Division of Crown Zellerbach Corpor- 
ation, Camas, Wash. 

Crown Willamette Paper Company, 
Division of Crown Zellerbach Corpora- 
tion, Lebanon, Ore. 

Crown Willamette Paper Company, 
Division of Crown Zellerbach Corpor- 
ation, Los Angeles, Calif. 

Crown Willamette Paper Company, 
Division of Crown Zellerbach Corpora- 
tion, West Linn, Ore. 

Everett Pulp and Paper Company, 
Everett, Wash. 

Everett Pulp and Paper 
Tacoma, Wash. 

Fernstrom Paper Mills, Inc., Pomona, 
Calif. 

Fibreboard Products 
Calif. 

Fibreboard Products Inc., Port An- 
geles, Wash. 

Fibreboard Products 
Ore. 

Fibreboard Products Inc., South Gate, 
Calif. 

~ a, Products 


Paper Mills, Van- 


Company, 


Inc., Antioch, 


Inc., Portland, 


Inc., Sumner, 

ash. 

Fibreboard Products Inc., Stockton, 
Calif. 

Fibreboard Products 
Calif. 

Hawley Pulp & Paper Company, Ore- 
gon City, Ore. 

Longview Fibre Company, Longview, 


Wash. 


Inc., Vernon, 
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National Paper Products Company Di- 
vision of Crown Zellerbach Corporation, 

Port Townsend, Wash. 

Oregon Pulp & Paper Company, Sa- 
lem, Ore. 

Pacific Coast Paper Mills, Bellingham, 
Wash. 

Pacific Paperboard Company, Long- 
view, Wash. 

Puget Sound Pulp & Timber Com- 
pany, Bellingham, Washington. 

Rayonier Incorporated, Hoquiam, 
Wash. 

Rayonier Incorporated, Port Angeles, 
Wash. 

Rayonier Incorporated, Shelton, Wash. 

Rayonier Incorporated, Tacoma, Wash. 

Soundview Pulp Com pany, Everett, 
Wash. 

St. Helens Pulp & Paper Company, St. 
Helens, Ore. 

Washington Pulp & Paper Corporation 
Division of Crown Zellerbach Corpora- 
tion, Port Angeles, Wash. 

Weyerhaeuser Timber Company, Ever- 
ett, Wash. 

Weyerhaeuser Timber Company, Long- 
view, Wash. 


Meder Johnson Marries 
Margaret O’Neill 


@ The marriage of Miss Margaret 
O’Neill and Meder Johnson, resident en- 
gineer of Port Angeles division of Ray- 
onier Incorporated, was solemnized Sat- 
urday, May 17th, at Olympia, by the 
Reverend Dr. Smith. The bride is a 
daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Ed O’Neill and 
the bridegroom is the son of Mrs. L. 
Meade Johnson, all of Port Angeles. 

Attending the couple were the bride's 
sister, Miss Isabelle O’Neill of Port An- 
geles, and Steve Rupert of Shelton, tour 
foreman at the Shelton division of Ray- 
onier. After a wedding trip through the 
Pacific Northwest Mr. and Mrs. Johnson 
returned to make their home in Port 
Angeles. 

Mrs. Johnson attended Western Wash- 
ington College of Education and Mr. 
Johnson is a graduate of the University 
of Washington. 


Cashman Succeeds Read 
At Washington Pulp 


@ E. P. (Ed) Read, personnel and 
safety supervisor of Washington Pulp x 
Paper Corporation division of Crown 
Zellerbach corporation, resigned in April 
to accept a post with the Vega Airplane 
Company at Burbank, California. He 
had been connected with the Port An. 
geles mill ten years. 

Merrill R. Cashman, assistant personnel 
and safety supervisor for the Port An. 
geles division of Rayonier Incorporated, 
was appointed to succeed Mr. Read. He 
was assistant to Mr. Read before shifting 
to the Rayonier assignment last year, so 
returns to a familiar field. 


Succeeding Mr. Cashman as assistant 
at Port Angeles Rayonier is Robert Plum- 
mer of Port Angeles, transferring from 
another department of the same plant. 


Russell De Lopez 
On Bellingham 
Defense Committee 


@ Russell E. de Lopez, assistant traffic 
manager of the Puget Sound Pulp & 
Timber Co., has recently been selected 
as one of a committee of six to organize 
the home defense corps of Bellingham. 
Mr. de Lopez was recently elected presi- 
dent of the Washington Reserve Officers 
Club of Bellingham. 


Murray Bennett 
Bowls a Perfect Game 


@ Murray (Gus) Bennett, has been 
the “head man” among bowlers at the 
Port Angeles, Washington, Fibreboard 
Products mill since the fateful night of 
May 2ist. On that night Bennett ac- 
complished the dream of every bowler— 
a perfect 300 score— on the Port An- 
geles alleys. It happened while he was 
rolling a practice game. Bennett is a 
tester at the Fibreboard mill. 





British Columbia Wage Agreement 
On Cost of Living Basis 


@ Agreement covering a $1.25 cost 
of living bonus and individual wage ad- 
justments for employees has been reached 
between representatives of Pacific Mills, 
Ltd., of Ocean Falls, and Powell River 
Company, the two principal newsprint 
producers in British Columbia, and their 
employees. 

The new agreement is retroactive as 
from May Ist, replacing the old contract 
which expired April Ist, according to 
John Sherman of Tacoma, Wash., pres- 
ident of the International Brotherhood 
of Pulp & Sulphite and Paper Mill 
Workers. 


The workers were unable to bargain 
for a blanket wage increase because of 
the action of the Canadian government 
in declaring paper mills in Canada es- 
sential wartime industries and setting 
wages in accordance with governmental 
standards. 


Mr. Sherman said, however, that the 
new agreement will bring the earnings 


of the British Columbia mills more in 
line with those of mill workers’ agree- 
ments in force in Washington and 
Oergon. 


The $1.25 weekly cost of living bonus 
was figured on the data of the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics. It will cover all em- 
ployees of the two big B. C. mills. For 
every five per cent increase in the cost 
of living shown by the bureau, employees 
will receive $1.25 increase in wages 
weekly. 


Details of how the wage adjustments 
in individual cases will work out have 
not yet been determined. 


The international organization was 
represented at the conference, carried 
on in Vancouver, by Mr. Sherman and 
J. S. Killen, international representative 
of the International Brotherhood of Pulp, 
Sulphite and Paper Mill Workers; E. B 
Lambton, vice-president, and A. W. Han- 
naford, representative of the Interna- 
tional Brotherhood of Paper Makers. 
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Sorg May Exercise 
Port Mellon Option 


@ The present month may determine 
whether Sorg Paper Company of Middle- 
town, Ohio, exercises its option on the 
property of the Vancouver Kraft Cor- 
poration, now operating at Port Mellon, 


The mill has been controlled by the 
Leadbetter interests of Portland, Ore., but 
the option was given to the Sorg company 
soon after it resumed production last 
fall. 

It is understood that the entire kraft 
production of Vancouver Kraft Corpor- 
ation has been absorbed by the Sorg or- 
ganization, which is expected to enlarge 
the Port Mellon plant in the event of its 
acquisition. 


Crown Zellerbach 
Providing Blankets 


@ Blankets for Britain are being gener- 
ously contributed by Crown Zellerbach 
Corporation through the medium of the 
Maple Leaf Fund, Canadian war relief or- 
ganization functioning along the lines of 
the American Red Cross. 

The wool blankets were once used as 
felts in the Crown Zellerbach Corpora- 
tion’s paper mills in the states of Wash- 
ington, Oregon and New York. These 
felts have a relatively short life on paper- 
making machines, but when discarded 
still retain all the qualities needed in a 
blanket. 

All used felts suitable for blankets are 
shipped to woolen mills in Indiana, 
scoured and knapped and the edges 
stitched, before they are turned over to 
the Maple Leaf Fund. The cost of ship- 
ping and converting the felts into blan- 
kets is taken care of by Crown Zellerbach 
Corporation. 

. E. Hanny, resident manager of 
Crown Willamette Paper Company, Divi- 
sion of Crown Zellerbach Corporation at 
Camas, announced that recently in excess 
of 1271 pounds of felts had been shipped 
from the Camas plant to the woolen mill 
for processtig. 

“Besides the felts, one dollar actually 
provides and delivers an all-wool blanket, 
which in an air raid shelter is said by 
homeless Britons to be worth its weight 
in gold,” said Mr. Hanny. 

Several shipments have already been 
made through the Maple Leaf Fund, and 
they will continue to be made as the felts 
accumulate. It is anticipated that sufh- 
cient materials to make 125 to 150 blan- 
kets monthly will be shipped. 


Weyerhaeuser Installing 
Low Pressure Accumlator 


@ Longview Mill, Pulp Division Weyer- 
haeuser Timber Company, Longview, 
Washintgon, is completing a new low- 
Pressure accumulator, which is expected to 
be in operation about the middle of July. 
The metal shell of the accumulator, made 
by Willamette Iron & Steel Corporation 
of Portland, Oregon, is cylinder-shaped, 
28 feet in diameter by about 75 feet high. 
Stebbins Engineering Corporation will 
line the accumulator. A circular concrete 
building is to house the accumulator. 

is new installation will replace some 
old wooden tanks and at the same time 


increase storage capacity at the Weyer- 
haeuser plant. 


Tumwater Machine to Dry 
Pulp at Columbia River 


@ The long idle paper machine in 
the plant of the Tumwater Paper 
Mills Company at Olympia, Wash- 
ington, is to be moved to the Co- 
lumbia River Paper Mills at Van- 
couver, Washington, where it will 
be used as a pulp drying machine. 
A new machine room is under con- 
struction and the installation will be 
completed within four or five 
months. 


In the past when the Columbia 
River Paper Mills sold bleached or 
unbleached sulphite pulp on the 
market it was necessary to use one 
or both of the paper machines for 
drying. With the third machine op- 
erating regularly on pulp the two 
paper machines will be largely re- 
stricted to paper production. 


To provide the additional 75 to 
80 tons of sulphite pulp per day to 
be dried on the new machine, Co- 
lumbia River has recently put back 
on the line one of its digesters em- 
ployed in recent years as an acid ac- 
cumulator in the Chemipulp system. 
A spherical acid accumulator was 
erected this spring to take care of 
the storage. 


The Tumwater machine was in- 
stalled in 1927 and began making 
sulphite wrappings, newsprint, and 
other papers on October 3rd of that 
year. It is 134 inches wide with 122- 
inch trim and has a wire 65 feet 
long. Built by the Beloit Iron Works 
as a flexible machine to produce 2 
variety of papers, it was equipped 
with a removable fourdrinier with 
adjustable wire pitch and shake, 2 
suction couch roll, and five suction 
boxes. It has three plain presses 
with rubber covered bottom rolls 
and granite top rolls. The dryer sec- 
tion consists of thirty-four 48 inches 
in diameter dryers. 


The machine was driven by two 
steam turbines of 200 h.p. each lo- 
cated in the basement, and connect- 
ed with a central line shaft through 
flat belting. The transmission of 
power to the several sections of the 
machine was through short belts and 
bevel gears. 


In May of 1939 Mr. F. W. Lead. 
better, president of the Columbia 
River Paper Mills and of the Ore- 
gon Pulp & Paper Company, ac- 
quired control and refinanced the 
plant through the issuance of $400,- 
000 in bonds. Due to the depression 
the mill was forced to close down 


permanently in 1930 and the bonds 
went into default. In May, 1939, 
when the entire bond issue was due 
bondholders began foreclosure pro- 
ceedings and the way has just re- 
cently been cleared for the sale of 
the machine as part of the liquida- 
tion. During the intervening years, 
Mr. Leadbetter has maintained 
watchman services, paid taxes and 
insurance and kept the equipment 
in good condition. 


The first mortgage bondholders, 
under the name of the North Pa- 
cific Paper Mills, Incorporated, of 
Tumwater, still retain possession of 
the site and buildings at Tumwater. 


Westminster Making 
Major Improvements 


@ Work proceeding this spring at 
Westminster Paper Company, New West- 
minster, B. C., consists chiefly in rebuild- 
ing the paper machine and installing a 
new sheet cutter, the basic idea being to 
speed up production with greater econ- 
omy in costs. 

Superintendent R. C. Onkels says that 
fourteen dryers, a high pressure inlet 
and aehigh speed reel, all built by the 
Beloit Iron Works of Beloit, Wis., are 
being installed in connection with re- 
construction of the paper machine. 

The new sheet cutter is the product of 
the Hamblet Machine Company of Law- 
rence, Mass. 

No additions to the company’s hous- 
ing accommodation have so far been re- 
quired. 


Camas Converting Addition 
Ready In August 


@ The four-story addition to the Camas, 
Washington, converting plant of Crown 
Willamette Paper Company, Division of 
Crown Zellerbach Corporation, was about 
half completed the first of June. This 
building was started in mid-April and is 
expected to be completed for use in Au- 
gust. 

This structure, 110 by 120 feet, is to be 
built of reinforced concrete and is located 
adjacent to the present converting plant 
building. With its completion the build- 
ing will increase the storage capacity at 
the Camas plant by more than 50,000 
square feet. 


Jack Mears 
Called to Active Duty 
© U. S. Reserve Officer Jack Mears of 


the Central Technical Department, Crown 
Willamette Paper Company, Division of 
Crown Zellerbach Corporation, Camas, 
Washington, reported at Fort Lewis, 
Washington, June 2nd. He is a first 
lieutenant and will be attached to the 
Chemical Warfare Division. 
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Fourth Annual Inter-Mill First Aid 
Contest Held at Port Angeles 


Washington Pulp team wins men’s contest, Camas a close 
second—Girls’ teams compete for first time with Camas 
team winning playoff after tie—Interest in first aid work 


continues to grow. 


HE first aid work carried on by 
the men and women of the 
plants of the Crown Zellerbach 
Corporation, Rayonier Incorporated 
and Fibreboard Products, Inc., in 
the Pacific Northwest, has been gain- 
ing momentum year by year. More 
and more have found the work inter- 
esting as a hobby and practical, too. 

Numerous lives have been saved 
and serious injuries prevented 
through the first aid training. It 
has given many that feeling of be- 
ing useful to their fellow men and it 
has been a lot of fun besides. Once 
a year the spirit of competition be- 
tween teams from the several mills 
reaches a climax when they compete 
against each other at the Annual 
Inter-Mill First Aid Contest. 

The fourth annual contest was 
staged successfully on April 19th at 
Port Angeles, Washington, with 
men’s teams from the Crown Zeller- 
bach Corporation mills at Pott An- 
geles, Port Townsend, Camas, Wash- 
ington, and West Linn, Oregon; 
from Rayonier Incorporated mills at 
Port Angeles, Shelton, Tacoma and 
Grays Harbor, Washington; and 
from the Fibreboard Products, Inc., 


mill at Port Angeles taking part. 
Women’s teams from Camas, Grays 
Harbor and Port Townsend com- 
peted against each other in a sepa- 
rate contest. 

The girls were not content with 
the distinction of merely making 
their initial appearance on the pro- 
gram. They added the dramatic 
touch of a tie for first place, and a 
subsequent “playoff” of the tie, to 
their competition. Camas division 
of Crown Zellerbach and Grays 
Harbor division of Rayonier each 
scored 98.4 out of a possible 100 
points on the three scheduled prob- 
lems, while National Paper Products 
division of Crown Zellerbach, Port 
Townsend, only other women’s en- 
try, was close behind with 97.6. 

The tied teams agreed to decide 
the contest with a fourth problem 
and Camas won by the close margin 
of two discounts to three marked 
against Grays Harbor. The winning 
team receives a plaque to be re- 
tained until the next annual competi- 
tion. 

In the men’s section, Port Angeles 
division of Crown Zellerbach, for- 
merly Washington Pulp and Paper 


| 
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Corporation, captured first place 
with a score of 98.8. Camas division 
of Crown Zellerbach, 1939 cham- 
pion, ran a close second with 98.4, 
while Port Angeles division of Ray- 
onier, last year’s title-holder, came 
third with 98. Other men’s teams 
followed in this order: Port Angeles 
division of Fibreboard Products, 
96.8; Shelton Rayonier, 96.4; Ta- 
coma Rayonier, 96; National Paper 
Products, Crown Zellerbach, Port 
Townsend, 95.4; West Linn Crown 
Zellerbach, 93.6, and Grays Harbor 
Rayonier, 93.2. 


The Problems 


@ Varying types of first aid min- 
istration were required of the teams 
in the different problems worked 
out. In the men’s class, Problem 
One called for treatment of a motor- 
cycle rider thrown heavily against a 
pole while swerving to avoid a colli- 
sion. Problem Two dealt with a mill- 
worker hit by a lumber carrier turn- 
ing a blind curve. Various exterior 
wounds, fractures, sprains and other 
injuries were indicated for treatment 
in each and the diver’s case required 
artificial respiration. Problem Three 


‘ 
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THE WINNING SMILES ; + + The winning girls’ team from the Crown Willamette Paper Co., Division of Crown Zeller- 
bach Corporation, Camas ; + 7 Standing, left to right, MARY DOLE, Team Representative; MARIAN JOHNSON, ZELMA 
ERICKSON, FRANCES CASSELL, GENEVA PARSONS and WINIFRED SMITH, patient. Seated, SUE BATZER, Captain. 
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concerned a swimmer, who, in at- 
tempting to dive, slipped and struck 
his head against a springboard and 
fell into eight feet of water. 

The women worked problems 
dealing with (1) injuries received 
by a girl bicycle rider struck by an 
automobile, (2) a Girl Scout who 
slipped and fell while walking a log, 
and (3) a housewife overcome by 
gas fumes from a jet accidentally 
opened. The tie problem presented 
the case of a woman suffering a 
fainting spell while ascending a stair- 
way and falling to the floor below. 
As in the men’s division, these prob- 
lems listed a variety of apparent and 
possible injuries and use of artificial 
respiration in one instance. All, it 
may be noted, were based on prac- 
tical, true-to-life situations, which is 
typical of the first aid training 
throughout. 

At conclusion of the meet, an at- 
tractive, new plaque bearing the 
name of the winning team for each 
of the past three years was presented 
to the 1941 men’s champion, whose 
name goes on the trophy for this 
year. Resident Manager Arthur W. 
Berggren of Port Angeles Rayonier, 
1940 victor, turned over the plaque 
to Resident Manager Raymond Du- 
puis of Port Angeles division of 


Crown Zellerbach. 


All 12 teams in the contest com- 
peted simultaneously in the brilliant- 
ly-lighted gymnasium. Each was clad 
in distinctive garb and the view of 
the 100 or more persons involved in 
the meet, all operating at one time 
on the spacious floor, was a colorful 
and interesting spectacle. This was 
the largest of the four annual pulp 
and paper first aid contests. 

Fred Pontin of Portland, first aid 
supervisor for Crown Zellerbach 
and Rayonier, was chief judge and 
referee. R .H. Williams of Port- 
land, assistant to Otto Hartwig, so- 
cial security advisor and safety di- 
rector of Crown Zellerbach and 
Rayonier, was general coordinator of 
committees and chairman of the ar- 
rangements committee. The meet as 
a whole was under the general su- 
pervision of Mr. Hartwig. 

Committees included: Arrange- 
ments: R. H. Williams, chairman; S. 
W. Grimes, Rayonier Incorporated, 
Port Angeles; E. P. Read, Crown 
Zellerbach Corporation, Port An- 
geles; W. D. Welsh, executive of- 
fices of Crown Zellerbach Corpora- 
tion, San Francisco. R. A. Lawrence, 
Fibreboard Products, Inc., Port An- 
geles, and others assisted with local 
arrangements. 
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Publicity: W. D. Welsh, chair- 
man; S. W. Grimes, E. P. Read. 


Contest: Fred Pontin, chairman; 
J. F. Robertson, Crown Zellerbach 
Corporation, Camas; Merrill Cash- 
man, Rayonier Incorporated, Port 
Angeles; James Phillips, Crown Zel- 
lerbach Corporation, Port Angeles; 
D. S. Coney, National Paper Prod- 
ucts, Port Townsend; Ralph Paulson, 
Rayonier Incorporated, Shelton. 

Registration and timekeeping: W. 
C. Crait, Rayonier Incorporated, 
Shelton, chairman; R. E. Fetterley, 
Rayonier Incorporated, Tacoma; J. 
A. Ream, Crown Zellerbach Corpo- 
ration, West Linn. Timekeepers were 
H. H. Sanderson of Seattle and 
George McKay of Rayonier Incorpo- 
rated, Grays Harbor. 

Plaque or awards committee: J. 
W. Bagwill, Rayonier Incorporated, 
Grays Harbor, chairman; V. C. 
Gault, Crown Zellerbach Corpora- 
tion, Camas; S. W. Grimes, E. P. 
Read and Ted Kepner, Crown Zel- 
lerbach Corporation, Cathlamet. 


Team Members 


@ Members of the competing wom- 
en’s teams were: 

Crown Zellerbach, Camas: Sue Bat- 
zer, captain; Marian Johnson, Gen- 
eva Parsons, Zelma Erickson, Fran- 


The 1941 CHAMPIONS and the 1940 Winners + » + This year’s winners, the team from the Washington Pulp & Paper 
orporation, Division of Crown Zellerbach Corporation, kneeling, and the dethroned 1940 champions, the team from 
the Port Angeles Division of Rayonier Incorporated, standing. 


Resident Ma 


DUPUIS (holding plaque) on his winning team 7 7 + W 


nager of Rayonier, A. W. BERGGREN congratulates Resident Manager of Washington Pulp, RAYMOND 
inning team, kneeling, left to right, J. V. VENABLES, alternate; 


LAIRE McCORMICK, EARL BAKER, ERRETT FLEENER, 'THOMAS DICKINSON, patient; JOHN MONSER, Captain; 


and GEORGE HANSEN ; 7 + CHARLES HUDSON, Judge, standing at far right. 


Members 


of the Rayonier Port Angeles team, standing, not in order, FOSTER BEAL, Captain; ERNEST VIRGINIA, 


= NELSON, EARL HENRY, HAROLD OREM, EMERY GALLAWAY, patient; ELDO FLORENCE, Team Represen- 
tive; CHESTER BOMBARDIER, Alternate; E. H. WAGNER, Judge. 
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rence Harney, George Ewing; Clif 
Knutzen, patient; William Loving, 
alternate; Howard Davis, team rep. 
resentative; E. C. Moar, judge. 
Crown Zellerbach, West Linn: 
Joe Nixon, captain: Erny Leek, Mar. 
ion Wickstrom, John Schneider, 
Timothy Dyke, Harold Johnson; W, 
S. Grant, team representative; J.B. 
Holmes of Camas served as judge. 
Rayonier, Grays Harbor: C. Mer. 
cer, captain; M. Chorba, M. Lund. 
berg, G. Mercer, H. Messenger; H. 
Auvinen, patient; William Meyer, 
alternate; G. Burkinshaw, team rep- 
resentative; J. Ingram, judge. 


Dinner Precedes 


@ Members of the first aid teams 
and other visitors were guests of the 
three companies sponsoring the meet 
at a dinner in the Port Angeles Elks 
Temple preceding the competition. 
William D. Welsh of the executive 
offices of Crown Zellerbach Corpo- 


ration, San Francisco, was toastmas- 


SECOND PLACE WINNERS ; ; + The first aid team from the Crown Willamette Paper 
Company, Division of Crown Zellerbach Corporation, Camas, Washington ; + + Standing, 
left to right, D. D. HUTCHINSON, L. W. BAILIE, G. QUILICI, Team Representative; 
H. RICKARD, Captain; E. W. WHITE, F. H. WEAKLEY, and H. A. MASON, Patient. 
Kneeling, left to right, J. B. HOLMES, Alternate and Judge; J. F. ROBERTSON, Safety 
Supervisor; and L. R. MULLINEAUX, Judge. 


ces Cassell, Winifred Smith, patient; 
Mary Dole, team representative. 

Rayonier, Grays Harbor: G. Hol- 
singer, captain; A. Boyington, P. Ga- 
vareski, I. Heron, D. Worthley, M. 
Hepper, patient, V. Janzik, team 
representative; S. Roye, alternate. 

National Paper Products, Port 
Townsend: Doris Hemker, captain; 
Viva Miller, Mabel Tjemsland, Flor- 
ence Martel, Marie DeLeo, Eileen 
Bishop, patient; Thelma Hooker, 
team representative. 

Men’s teams were: Crown Zeller- 


bach, Port Angeles: John Monser, 


THIS PLAQUE went to the winners 
for 1941, the team from the Wash- 
ington Pulp & Paper Corporation, 
Division of Crown Zellerbach Corpor- 
ation, Port Angeles. 


captain; Errett Fleener, George 
Hansen, Earl Baker, Claire McCor- 
mick, J. V. Venables, alternate; Tom 
Dickinson, patient; Harry Iler, team 
representative; Charles Hudson, 
judge; Cyril Edmisten, judge for 
women’s contest. 

Crown Zellerbach, Camas: H. 
Rickard, captain; E. W. White, D. 
D. Hutchison, F. H. Weakley, L. W. 
Bailie, H. A. Mason, patient; J. B. 
Holmes, alternate and judge; L. R. 
Mullineaux, judge; G. Quilici, team 
representative. 

Rayonier, Port Angeles: Foster 
Beal, captain; Ernest Virginia, Riley 
Nelson, Earl Henry, Harold Orem, 
Elmer Gallaway, patient; Eldo Flor- 
ence, team representative; Chester 
Bombardier, alternate; E. H. Wag- 
ner, judge. 

Fibreboard Products, Port An- 
geles: Austin Wyman, captain; C. O. 
Johnson, Norman A. Lloyd, P. T. 
Hopf, Jr., H. S. Boyd; 

Rayonier, Shelton: Bob Bampton, 
captain; Emmett Smith, Woody 
Jones, C. Pringle, Willys Oliver, 
John Satterfield; Maurice Beaulieu 
and W. C. King, alternates; L. O. 
Seljestad, team representative; R. C. 
Little, judge. 

Rayonier, Tacoma: Alex K. 
Brown, captain; Lewis H. South, 
James Slapek, Donald A. Welch, 
Boyd H. Willey; N. Hugh Beville, 
patient; Wallace A. Hansen, alter- 
nate; B. Eldon Anderson, team rep- 
resentative; Arthur C. Christensen, 
judge. 

National Paper Products, Port 
Townsend: L. G. Barrett, captain; 
James Boggs, Victor Coster, Law- 


ter for the brief program. He was 
presented by R. E. Bundy, resident 
manager of Fibreboard Products, 
Port Angeles division. 

Ed Sorger, supervisor of safety 
for the Washington state department 
of labor and industries, brought 
greetings from his director. He said 
the pulp and paper industry had 
gone far beyond the requirements in 
the field of accident prevention and 
praised highly the industry’s 
achievements. 

Otto Hartwig of Portland, social 
security advisor and safety director 
for Crown Zellerbach and Rayonier 
corporations, expressed the com- 
panies’ appreciation to the men and 
women taking first aid training. He 
gave special recognition to the wom- 
en for entering the work. Mr. Hart- 
wig read a letter of regret from A. 
R. Heron, director of industrial rela- 
tions for Crown Zellerbach and Ray- 
onier corporations, at his inability 
to attend the meet. 

Mr. Welsh announced that a par- 
ty of first aid men from the Polson 
Logging Company railroad shops, of 
Grays Harbor, had come to view the 
meet as guests of the pulp and paper 
companies. He introduced theit 
leader, Raymond Enderson, who 
told in a short talk how first aid 
had helped save lives and minimize 
injuries in the logging operations. 

D. B. Davies, general manager of 
the Shelton division of Rayonier In- 
corporated; H. H. Beetle, mayor of 
Port Angeles and Don McDonnell, 
Port Angeles representative of the 
state department of labor and indus- 
tries, spoke briefly. 

In addition to the speakers, those 
at the head table included E. W. 
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Erickson, resident manager of Na- 
tional Paper Products division of 
Crown Zellerbach Corporation, Port 
Townsend; A. W. Berggren, resident 
manager of Port Angeles division, 
Rayonier Incorporated; Raymond 
Dupuis, resident manager Port An- 
geles division, Crown Zellerbach 
Corporation; Harold Gronseth, local 
manager of state employment serv- 
ice; H. A. Sprague, assistant resident 
manager, Port Angeles division of 
Rayonier Incorporated, and E. H. 
Vicary, chief engineer in the central 
engineering offices of Rayonier In- 
corporated, Port Angeles. 


ing of practical shop work with classroom 
instruction. 

This educational program is distin- 
guished from other federal educational 
projects. Ordinarily a Smith-Hughes pro- 
gram contemplates that the local school 
system take responsibility for supplying 
rooms, equipment and the general ac- 
commodations necessary to such a pro- 
gram. In the Camas program related- 
instruction classes are held in the high 
school, while Crown Zellerbach Corpora- 
tion is providing its shops for practical 
laboratories; provide room, when avail- 
able, for related subject instruction and 
make available such instructors as may 
be helpful in carrying on the schedule. 

Students taking actual shop practice 
training will be restricted to nonproduc- 
tive work such as the shaping, machining, 


Trade School Opens 


At Camas 


@ Early this month, evening trade school 
classes were inaugurated at Camas, Wash- 
ington, under the sponsorship of the lo- 
cal school district and with the coopera- 
tion of Crown Willamette Paper Com- 
pany, Division of Crown Zellerbach Cor- 
poration. These classes, established un- 
der the Smith-Hughes and George Dean 
federal programs, are provided with the 
approval of the Washington state board 
for vocational education, giving workers 
an opportunity to improve their skills 
and contribute to the nation-wide pro- 
gram for developing more skilled work- 
ers. 


For some time an industrial training 
opportunity of some sort has been sought 
at Camas. Earlier efforts were for an ap- 
prentice program. After this movement 
was stalemated the present training set- 
up took form. 


The entire program is planned by a lo- 
cal advisory committee composed of rep- 
resentatives of management and _ labor. 
Enrollment is restricted to those persons 
—(1) employed in trade and industrial 
eccupations (or those who have been so 
employed and are temporarily unem- 
ployed), for the purpose of upgrading in 
their respective vocations; (2) who are 
sixteen years of age and over. Stipula- 
tions for the classes also set forth that the 
training (3) shall provide instruction sup- 
plemental to the daily employment of the 
workers engaged in trade and industrial 
pursuits, and (4) classes shall be con- 
ducted in the evening or at hours when 
workers are able to attend. 


The program, under the sponsorship 
of the local school board, is aided by the 
advisorship of a local committee com- 
posed of six members—three of whom 
represent the employees and three the em- 
ployers. Employees are represented by 
R. Hetherington, B. J. Pillette and D. E. 
Hall, while J. L. Shively, O. T. Smith 
and O. T. Defieux represent the employ- 
ers. D. F. Olds, superintendent of Camas 
public schools, represents the local school 
board and is in charge of the programs. 


_ Classes inaugurated are acetylene weld- 
ing and machine shop, with the related 
subjects, shop arithmetic and mechanical 
tawing. Enrollees are required to take 
training in at least one of the related-in- 
struction classes. According to Olds, the 
Plans call for an experimental dovetail- 


assembling, etc., of materials which will 
not be used after completion in any part 
of the company operations. To illustrate, 
if the instructor found it desirable to use 
company materials and supplies in in- 
structing a student or students in the as- 
sembling of a pump, motor or any other 
kind of equipment, it would not be left in 
such finished state so that it could be 
used in company operation, but instead 
would be disassembled or taken apart by 
students again before being placed back 
in stock. 

In so far as the local schools are con- 
cerned this educational project is operat- 
ed on a self-supporting basis, and at no 
charge to the students. 

The local advisory committee consults 
representatives from a specific craft or oc- 
cupation before courses are organized for 
that specific field. Labor organizations 
concerned are requested to select repre- 
sentatives to serve with the committee as 
consultants. 

Enrollees for shop-work classes are re- 


WORKING FAST on a first aid problem, the team from the Crown Willamette Paper 


Company, Division of Crown Zellerbach Corporation, West Linn, Oregon, appears in 
the foreground. 
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quired to attend two classes per week. 
Each of the shop courses is divided into 
five sections, each requiring a twelve week 
(48-hour) training period. Related in- 
struction classes in shop arithmetic and 
mechanical drawing are each scheduled 
for one night per week. Students enrolled 
for shop training are required to enroll 
for at least one of the related subjects. 
Shop classes are kept small by permitting 
a maximum of 12 students per class. A 
maximum of 25 students attend the non- 
shop classes. 


Instructors approved by the advisory 
board are as follows: George Peebles for 
electric welding; Charles Hoxie, acetylene 
welding; Frank Schumacher, machine 
shop practice; Lynn Morgan, pipefitting 
and plumbing; Frederick Ouren, shop 
arithmetic; and George D. Bailey, me- 
chanical drawing. 

The classes in electric welding, pipefit- 
ting and plumbing are expected to start 
in July. 

This educational project is conducted 
“in the spirit of the practicality of the in- 
struction.” Mathematics is to be taught 
from the practical point of view, since 
the curriculum is devised and built up 
from the instructor’s contacts with fore- 
men of the various departments, in view 
of presenting the everyday problems. 

It has been said that this instruction is 
“going to give those persons taking the 
course training not ordinarily available to 
them.” 

According to Superintendent Olds, 
“The local school board has been interest- 
ed in the Smith-Hughes program for 
some time but the cost of providing and 
equipping necessary shop in light of the 
number to be trained is, in a small com- 
munity, very costly; but the offer of the 
local corporation to provide such equip- 
ment solves this particular problem. We 
feel also that our country is rapidly ap- 
proaching the situation in which skilled 
workmen are going to be needed more 
and more both in the operation of private 
industry and in national defense. In 
making this program possible, we feel that 
Camas, which has no national defense 
program, can, at least in a small way, do 
its bit toward helping in a general way 
toward this important need.” 
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Accelerated Water Clarification -- 
The Accelator 


by W. R. GIBSON and B. W. SAWYER* 


HE recent development of an en- 

l tirely new type of compact, high- 

rate water clarification equipment 
should be of special interest to the pulp 
and paper industry of the Pacific North- 
west because of the constant trend 
toward cleaner pulp and paper. 

It may be safely assumed that when 
solutions of lime or soda are added to 
and mixed with hard water, the chemical 
reactions take place so rapidly as to be 
in effect instantaneous. However, com- 
plete separation of the newly formed 
substances in solid, settleable form is not 
by any means instantaneous. A _ large 
part of the solids do precipitate quickly, 
but much remains in solution or colloidal 
suspension for a very long time. 

Stated differently, at the moment 
chemical reactions take place, the newly 
formed, relatively insoluble substances 
exist in solution; but they are in such 
an unstable state of high supersaturation 
that the solids separate out very rapidly 
at first, and then less and less rapidly 
as the degree of supersaturation decreases 
toward equilibrium. 

Settling basins in conventional plants 
must be of sufficient size to allow time 
for the solids to separate out until a 
practical degree of stability is reached, 
and to allow the resulting precipitates 
to settle out. Coagulating apparatus 
often is provided to hasten the floccula- 
tion, but even after three to six hours 
retention time, supersaturation still exists 
to a troublesome degree. 

All variations of such plants follow a 
common principle of feeding the chem- 
ical coagulant to the water, mixing and 
then settling. Special adaptations and 
improvements in this series of process 
steps include proprietary equipment de- 
signs, many of which combine and co- 
ordinate the mixing and _ flocculation 
equipment with improved means of 
settling the precipitated coagulant and 
turbidity. One of these adaptations was 
the placement of a central agitated mix- 
ing zone inside a standard, concentric, 
circular clarifier. The clarifier was 
equipped with a central discharge sludge 
scraper, and provided results typical of 
the standard circular clarifier. The de- 
sign offered mechanical advantage in 
integral construction for both coagula- 
tion and clarifying sections, plus some 
special blading in the mixing agitator. 
This had the purpose of retaining a por- 
tion of the floc in the mixing zone, to 
assist in the development of new precipi- 
tate. 


Direct Upflow Basins. Another adap- 
tation, still following the conventional 
steps of mixing chemicals and raw water, 


*Northwest Filter Company, Seattle and Port- 
land. Presented at the annual Joint Meeting of 
the Pacific Coast Division of the American Pulp 
& Paper Mill Superintendents Association and 
the Pacific Section of TAPPI, Portland, Oregon, 
June 6th and 7th, 1941. 


coagulating and then clarifying, directs 
the settling flow directly upward through 
a blanket of previously settled sludge. In 
one of these, the chemicals to be fed are 
first mixed with the raw water, which is 
then introduced at the bottom of a 
relatively high, cylindrical settling basin 
through a radial pipe system for distri- 
bution of the inlet water over the basin 
area. 


Basins With Decreasing Flow Rate. 
Another design progressively slows the 
upward flow rate through a sludge 
blanket in a conical tank. Chemicals 
are fed to the raw water as it passes 
downward through a central mixing 
chamber, the interior and bottom of 
which are swept by horizontal, rotating 
agitators. The partially treated water 
then turns upward through an annular, 
funnel-shapped clarification section in 
which a_ suspended sludge blanket is 
maintained. 


Infilco Accelator. The Infilco Accela- 
tor, by contrast, is a development which 
completely departs from the conventional 
step of mixing chemical with raw water. 
It uses no sludge blanket and no pre- 
liminary flocculation of chemical and 
inlet water. It is based on early work 
by Infilco in sludge return during the 
period from 1919 to 1927, on which 
basis sludge return patents were issued 
to Behrman and Green. 


Chemists know that introducing solid 
particles into a supersaturated solution 
will cause the substance to separate at 
a rate related to the amount of surface 
presented by the solids introduced. This 
well known law was the basis of Infilco 
sludge return water softening processes, 
in one of which, settled precipitate was 
picked up from the floor of the tank 
and brought back to the inlet to be 
mixed with the entering raw water and 
chemicals. This method provided an 
enormous amount of surface to hasten 
precipitation, and with it the necessary 
degree of equilibrium was obtained in 
minutes instead of hours. However, 
breaking down of sludge particles and 
other difficulties prevented rapid settling, 
and the time required for sedimentation 
could not be safely reduced much below 
two hours. 


In working out means of sludge re- 
turn without pumping or destructive 
handling, development work through 
1935 gradually led to the realization that 
the former steps of mixing, flocculation 
and clarification could all be replaced 
by one simultaneous operation, the es- 
sential element of which was the con- 
trolled recirculation of large amounts 
—300 to 400% of influent water flow— 
of returned slurry. By precharging the 
returning slurry of such large amounts 
with chemicals, before diffusing it with 
raw water, a remarkable difference in 
reaction results. 


Samples dipped from such a slurry 
zone show completion of physical and 
chemical reactions in five minutes. At 
least 30 to 40 minutes are needed for 
comparable results with any modifica. 
tion of conventional mixing, floccula. 
tion, and clarifying steps. Release of 
extremely clear water from the slurry 
zone is obtained almost immediately, a 
sharp line of demarcation being charac. 
teristic even when the slurry zone is in 
motion or agitation within the limits of 
viscous flow. As a consequence, clear 
water release at rates up to 2 and 3 
g-p-m. per sq. ft. may be commercially 
practiced, and design is accordingly based 
on clear water release area, rather than 
any consideration of holding time or 
detention. In color removal, coagula- 
tion of turbidity, and lime softening, the 
Accelator utilizes the same principles of 
sludge recirculation, simultaneous pre- 
charging of chemical, and almost instan- 
taneous clarification. The slurry zone, 
even under its conditions of forced agita- 
tion, functions as a distinct medium, 
maintaining its own characteristic  sur- 
face and specific gravity. It even effects 
at the clear water-slurry zone interface 
an apparent surface tension of its own 
under viscous flow. 

The preliminary investigation of the 
principle on which the Accelator works 
was started twenty-two years ago. The 
first successful commercial installation 
was made some six years ago and the 
rapidity with which the Accelator has 
been accepted by industries and munici- 
palities is ample proof of its merit and 
that the long period of development 
work was justified. There are upwards 
of 200 installations throughout the coun- 
try at this time and the number is grow- 
ing rapidly. They vary in size from 
small beverage units to those having 
capacities up to 15 mgd. Without a 
single exception, they are highly suc- 
cessful. 

Inspection of the schematic drawing 
will make the operating principle readily 
understandable. The Accelator may be 
of any symmetrical shape, and the tank 
may be built of any material—concrete, 
wood stave, or steel. Only one motor 
drive is required, irrespective of the size 
of the unit. The propellers are designed 
to turn over the entire contents of the 
primary chamber twice to three times 
per minute and cause a flow of three 
to five times the volume of output 
through the secondary mixing zone. Not- 
withstanding, only a seven and one-half 
h.p. motor is required on a 6 mgd. 
Accelator Clarifier. 

It will be noted that the influent and 
the chemicals both enter the same cham- 
ber, but at opposite sides. This is the 
primary mixing and reaction zone. Please 
note that the liquid in contact with all 
surfaces therein is in constant motion, 
preventing the collection of deposits of 
material where they are not wanted—the 
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entire installation being continuously 
“self-cleaning.” 


The entire contents of the primary 
zone are being constantly lifted to the 
secondary mixing zone, through the action 
of the impellers, thence downward through 
the draft tube, which acts as a secondary 
reaction zone. It will be noted that a 
division takes place near the bottom of 
the secondary reaction zone, in the slurry 
pool. Approximately four parts of the 
discharge from the secondary zone are 
recirculated back through the primary 
zone, and one part leaves the surface 
of the slurry pool as clarified water. 
When one looks down into the clarified 
water space the surface of the slurry 
pool appears as a very sharply defined 
interface. The clarification water is 
continuously withdrawn from the surface 
of the pool by suitable channels. 


Sludge removal from the concentrator 
may be either continuous, or “‘continuous- 
intermittent.” The latter frequently is 
found to give better flushing action, with 
some saving in waste water but it should 
be noted that no matter which of these 
methods is used, the process is entirely 
automatic and, to all intents and pur- 
poses continuous—there are no interrup- 
tions for back-washing, cleaning, etc. 


We have mentioned the high rate of 
the Accelator. As previously stated, 
samples dipped from the slurry zone 
show that complete chemical and physical 
reactions take place within five minutes, 
compared to 35 or 40 minutes for com- 
parable results in conventional equip- 
ment—mixing, flocculation and clarifi- 
cation take place in a single, simultane- 
ous operation, instead of in steps. 

Recirculation is controlled at from 300 
to 400% of influent through-put, and 
the rate of recirculation is of a very 
high order—propeller peripheral speeds 
of 6 to 8 feet per second and slurry 
velocities in excess of three feet per 
second are readily maintained, and this 
without any tendency towards breaking 
down of the floc. By contrast, established 
practice in comparable equipment of 
necessity holds these values down to two 
feet, and 1.0 to 1.5 feet respectively. 

With such rapid, positive agitation, 
short-circuiting, or possible upsets of 
sludge blankets do not enter into the 
picture. Furthermore, higher concentra- 
tions of solids and overall specific gravi- 
ties can be maintained on the slurry zone. 
This not only affords the greatest con- 
tact between water and slurry particles 
—an important element in the success 
of Accelator clarification—but permits 
correspondingly higher concentrations of 
solids in the thickened sludge discharge. 
Likewise, a greater ability to take care 
of sudden variations in suspended mat- 
ter in the influent is realized. 


This is very important in waters which 
may be subject to rapid increase in tur- 
bidities, as in navigable streams with 
the passage of shipping, and sharp 
changes which occur in smaller streams 
due to freshets. 


In actual operation the Accelator is as 
uncomplicated as is the simple funda- 
mental principle on which it operates, 
and is as easily understood. An opera- 
tor doesn’t even have to understand the 
Principle in order to achieve satisfac- 
tory results. First in the instructions is 
Proper treatment. Frequent jar tests are 
a great aid therein and give adequate 
checks on the efficiency and economy of 


°peration, particularly in the treatment 
of surface supplies. 


When starting up, solids will accumu- 
late automatically and once the slurry 
is built it can be easily regulated by peri- 
odically determining the amount of solids 
in the circulating slurry by means of a 
simple five-minute settling test. With 
rapidly varying streams more frequent 
tests may be necessary but ordinarily one 
or two determinations a day are suffi- 
cient. 


Only one other adjustment is neces- 
sary, and this only on surface supplies. 
Accelators for this service are equipped 
with variable-speed drives to meet the 
variable floc character imposed by wide 
fluctuations in suspended and dissolved 
solids and in water temperature. The 
speed adjustment follows one simple rule 
—the highest possible speed is best and 
should be used. 


A point of interest in any installation 
is the ability of the water treatment plant 
to deal with algae of various forms. The 
high concentration in slurry pool forms a 
natural trap for algae, and diatoms, and 
the performance of several Accelators 
used on the Great Lakes, where such 
impurities are a serious problem, has 
proved that this form of treatment gives 
better results than any other known form 
of water treating equipment when deal- 
ing with this problem. In one case a 
visitor was investigating the efficienecy 
of the Accelator when dealing with algae, 
at a plant on the Great Lakes (Indiana 
Harbor, Indiana), and when he asked 
the operator whether they had any 
trouble with diatoms he was asked in 
return, “What are they?” Although pres- 
ent in large quantities in the Great Lakes 
water, there actually had been no trouble 
of any kind with the clarified water be- 
cause of the practically complete elimina- 
tion which was being accomplished with- 
out special care. 


Before closing it may be well to cite 
three or four comparatively recent in- 
stallations which will be of particular 
interest to you pulp and paper makers. 
The largest installation in the paper in- 
dustry is in the Chester, Pennsylvania 
plant of Scott Paper Company. This 
installation comprises two 54-ft. diameter 
units, with 18-ft. center depth, each of 
which has a rated capacity of 6 mgd. 
These are followed by eight concrete 
gravity Infilco filters, each having a 
rated capacity of 1.5 mgd. The Accela- 
tor and filters, with all control equip- 
ment are installed in a space 108 ft. in 
width by 120 ft. in length, or a little 
less than 13,000 sq. ft.; less than .3 acre. 
A conventional plant of equivalent 
capacity would have required more than 
2Y% times this area. For clarification 
alone, the Accelator installation required 
but 17% of the space required by con- 
ventional equipment, or an 83% saving 
in space and extent of concrete. 


Coagulent required is from 1.5 to 1.9 
gpg as compared to an average of 2.5 
gpg required in the plant which it dis- 
placed. Excellence of clarification on 
the highly turbid Delaware River water 
is shown by filter runs of 70 to 80 hours, 
the filters being washed for approxi- 
mately five minutes at 15 gpm per sq. 
fr. Each Accelator is normally rated at 
6 mgd but operation is carried on at 
anywhere between this rate and 8.6 mgd. 
without loss of clarity or operating etfi- 
ciency. 


Other paper mill installations are (1) 
Rayonier Incorporated, Fernandina, 2 
mgd. Accelator lime soda _ softener, 
which incidenta!ly accomplishes a very 
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satisfactory job of silica reduction, 
largely due to the initial content of 
magnesium, which, in precipitating, com- 
bines with a part of the silica and takes 
it out of solution. (2) National Con- 
tainer Corporation at Jacksonville, Flor- 
ida has a 5 mgd lime soda softener with- 
out filters. This installation is note- 
worthy because the essentially pure cal- 
cium carbonate is reburned and the lime 
recovered for causticizing. This is pos- 
sible because the Accelator operates with- 
out excess lime and therefore with prac- 
tically no precipitation of magnesium 
hydrate. (3) An order has lately been 
entered for an Accelator Clarifier for 
the Kimberly-Clark Company of Niagara 
Falls, New York, who, after checking 
over various installations, are installing 
theirs, at least in the first instance, with- 
out filters. 

Other late installations are the St. Joe 
Paper Company’s 10 mgd softener and 
the two 10 mgd softeners at Brunswick 
Pulp & Paper Company, Brunswick, 
Georgia. Both are intended to operate 
on well waters and for the purpose of 
removing the troublesome calcium car- 
bonate content, and both may follow 
the very advantageous practice inaugu- 
rated under International Filter Com- 
pany’s recommendations at National 
Container Co., of reburning the sludge. 
The St. Joe tanks are 63 ft. in diameter 
by 22 ft. 4 in. in depth, while the Bruns- 
wick tanks are 63 ft. in diameter and 
21 ft. deep. 

To sum up, the Accelator affords 
unique means of providing clarification 
at rates up to 2 and 3 gpm per sq. ft. 
and higher, delivering effluents averag- 
ing well under 5 ppm of turbidity, 
realizes chemical savings up to 25% and 
more, and provides savings in space up 
to 83% over all other methods. 


Ideas Bring Money 
To Camas Men 


@ Ideas were worth money to five em- 
ployes of the Crown Willamette Paper 
Company, Division of Crown Zellerbach 
Corporation at Camas, recently when they 
received cash awards ranging from $5 to 
$33 for suggestions they made to bring 
about economies and improvements in 
mill operation. 


Resident Manager J. E. Hanny pre- 
sented $33 to A. L. Karnath for suggest- 
ing the addition of a seam paste “doctor” 
for paste pans on bag machines. 

H. E. Stenehjem received $15 for pro- 
posing the use of discarded paper ma- 
chine rope instead of pulp wrappers cut 
in strips as a cheaper way to tie bales on 
boards at the kamyr dryer. 

Robert Allen received $12.50 for a sug- 
gestion to remodel legs of hand trucks to 
eliminate jolting. 

H. Rickard received $5 for the instal- 
lation of small impeller-shaped blades on 
the shaft of the Berkshire refiners to force 
feed stock and knots through the refiners. 


Foley Visiting 
Father in Florida 


@ Harold S. Foley, executive vice- 
president of Powell River Company, has 
returned to Foley, Fla., for a few weeks. 
His father, long associated with the 
Brooks-Scanlon and Powell River inter- 
ests, is reported seriously ill. 
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PACIFIC PULP & PAPER INDUSTRY 


Continuous Cooking and Defibration Process 
According to the Asplund Principle 


by A. H. LUNDBERG* 


BOUT nine years ago Mr. Arne 
Asplund discovered that mechan- 
ical grinding of wood chips per- 

formed under high temperature, 160- 
180°C., in the presence of moisture pro- 
duced a new kind of wood pulp. The 
fibers were well separated from each 
other, mostly unbroken, and in many 
other respects different from ordinarily 
ground wood pulp. This discovery is 
the fundamental basis of the Asplund 
Defibrator. 

The first defibrator for commercial 
operation was installed in a wallboard 
mill and in operation during 1934. In 
United States the defibrator was intro- 
duced in 1938. Today we have about 75 
machines in operation or under erection 
with a rated capacity of something like 
220,000 tons of pulp annually. 


Insulating Board First 


@ In the beginning the main use for 
this new pulp was for the production 
of insulating as well as hard board. The 
reason for the success of Asplund pulp 
in the wallboard industry and particu- 
larly for the hard board manufacture is 
that this kind of pulp is very free which 
is a desirable feature, and further, that 
it can be produced at very low power, 
steam and labor cost. In the United 
States, however, the Asplund Defibrator 
has found its greatest application in the 
roofing and flooring felt industry. It 
was found that the Asplund pulp was 
an excellent substitute for rags and that 
it was possible to use it in as high a 
percentage as 20-25%. Other uses for 
Asplund fiber have been as bulk insu- 
lating material and low density board. 
It produces a soft and bulky insulating 
material, possessing very low conductivity 
for heat. 

Practically all ligno-cellulose raw ma- 
terial of vegetable origin can be defi- 
brated by the Asplund high temperature 
process, such as different woods, straw, 
bagasse, bamboo, etc. The softening ef- 
fect at elevated temperature of wood and 
other material is attributed to the melting 
of the substance binding the individual 
fibers together in the original wood. 
Under the microscope the different fibers 
of the cross cut of a piece of wood looks 
like a net work. The binding layer be- 
tween the fibers is known as the middle 
lamella and consists mostly of lignin. 
The action of the heat seems to be 
that this middle lamella softens, being 
thermo-plastic, and, particularly at tem- 
peratures of 160-180°C., is so softened 
or melted that very little power action 
is required to rub the different fibers 
apart. This supports the theory that 
the binding cement between the individual 
fibers is melted and that the mechanical 
action is comparatively harmless to the 
fibers themselves. 


*Chemical Engineer, Seattle, Washington. 
Presented at the Annual Joint Meeting of the 
Pacific Coast Division of the American Pulp & 
Paper Mill Superintendents Association and the 
Pacific Section of TAPPI, Portland Hotel, Port- 
land, Oregon, June 7th, 1941. 


In general the defibrator now in com- 
mercial operation consists of feeding 
arrangement, preheaters, grinding cham- 
ber and discharge mechanism, Wood 
chips, for instance, are fed automatically 
through a vibrating vertical hopper into 
a double screw feeder that moves ma- 
terial into a plunger feed. This plunger 
feeds the wood chips into a preheater. 
The preheater as well as the defibrating 
chamber are under steam pressure and 
the pressure used varies for different 
kinds of raw materials. The wood chips 
are quickly heated by the steam and 
pushed forward by the continuous move- 
ment of the plug of chips. From the 
horizontal preheater the chips drop to 
a vertical one down to a screw conveyor 
moving them into between two grinding 
discs. One of these discs is stationary, 
the other rotating at 500-600 R.P.M. 

When the chips arrive at the grinding 
discs, they are already heated to the 
steam temperature. This heating time is 
very short, only from 50-75 seconds. As 
the heating time is so short—just about 
one minute— it is natural that the ques- 
tion was raised what would happen if 
the steaming time were increased. The 
so-called Beveridge-Kehoe Reaction Cham- 
ber was developed and the steaming time 
increased to 2!4 minutes. The results 
were so promising that a larger reaction 


sodium sulphite can be added sufficient 
quantity of sodium carbonate or hydrox. 
ide to neutralize such organic acids as 
are liberated and thus maintain the nev. 
trality of the reaction as cooking pro- 
ceeds. Concentration of chemicals, time 
and pressure during treatment is gov. 
erned by species of wood or annuals to 
be treated. 

As mentioned before, we are still in 
the experimental stage as far as pro- 
duction of semi-chemical pulp is con. 
cerned, but we have obtained some re. 
markable results which make one believe 
that the combined continuous cooking 
and defibrating process has a_ great 
future with new possibilities for semi- 
chemical pulps. 


Replacing Rags in Roofing 


@ I mentioned earlier, that straight 
Asplund fiber or pulp replaced 20-25% 
of rags in roofing felts. With the intro- 
duction of the Beveridge-Kehoe Reaction 
Chamber, increasing the steaming time, 
pulp was produced that replaced up to 
30-35% of rags. 

At present time we have a number of 
installations using pine wood and the 
sodium hydrate process of cooking. Fol- 
lowing results are typical: 





Grade: 


Furnish: 


. to 65 lbs. Medium Felt. 


Asplund Chemipulp 


Old Papers 


Dry Felt Tests—Average of four (4) rolls 


Weight 


Tensile 
(Scott) 


Caliper 


Mullen 


Kerosene 
Absorption 


Density 





51 .061” 40 


30 207 18. 





chamber was built, allowing a four min- 
utes’ steaming period. The next step 
in the development was to introduce 
chemicals into the reaction chamber. We 
then had the combination of a continu- 
ous cooking and refining process. The 
chemicals are atomized with the steam 
into the preheating chamber. 


There are already several commercial 
applications in the roofing felt industry, 
using pine wood and caustic treatment. 
To produce semi-chemical pulp is, how- 
ever, still in the experimental stage. One 
complete installation is now under erec- 
tion at the plant of the Pioneer Division, 
The Flintkote Company at Los Angeles. 
In this plant we expect to produce a 
suitable fiber for nine point and chip 
board. In an Eastern mill we have ex- 
perimented with a range of chemicals 
of varied concentration including treat- 
ments with acids, with sodium carbonate, 
sodium hydroxide and sodium sulphite. 
The latter, termed neutral sulphite, is a 
logical method of treatment because of 
its relatively low cost, its reducing action 
and the solubility of its compounds. To 


The yield of pulp is naturally of great 
interest, and I wish to point out that on 
straight Asplund fiber the yield varies 
between 92 and 96%, figured on B.D. 
pulp produced in per cent of B.D. wood 
introduced into the defibrator. These 
losses of 4-8% vary for different woods. 
Of this percentage about 1-2% are losses 
caused by the formation of volatiles 
which escape with the steam while the rest 
constitutes water solubles, which are dis 
solved in the stock water as the pulp is 
made up in sludge form. The longer 
the heat treatment the more water sol 
ubles are eliminated. : 

With chemical treatment the yield will 
vary as to the degree of delignification. 
In regard to the furnish of roofing felts 
given above the pine wood used yielded 
12 lbs. of fiber per cu. ft. of B.D. chipped 
wood. The yield was determined as 89%. 

The felt industry not only profits 
through the use of lower cost fiber but 
is now in an excellent position to stabilize 
the cost of raw rags, which is of pat 
ticular importance today when foreign 
sources have been largely cut off. 
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Powell River to Expand 


Pulp Production 


@ Powell River Company, biggest 
newsprint producer on the Pacific 
Coast, is embarking on another large 
scale expansion program involving 
expenditure of more than $1,000,- 
000, executives of the company an- 
nounced this month. 


Until the return from Florida of 
executive vice president Harold S. 
Foley, details of the project will not 
be revealed, but at the Vancouver 
head office it was learned that the 
new construction is partly designed 
to increase production of unbleached 
sulphite pulp from 30 tons to 100 
tons daily. 

The provision of additional ca- 
pacity will tie in with the operation 
of equipment installed at Powell 
River during the past two years, in- 
cluding the Kamyr machine and 
Flakt dryer. 

The company is now listing the 
various units that will be required 
by the new production setup and 
orders will be placed in the near fu- 
ture. No contracts have so far been 
placed and no new equipment has 
been bought. 


The company obtained special 
concessions from the Canadian gov- 
ernment to enable it to proceed with 


this program in wartime when de- 
mands on capital are so insistent for 
other purposes. Finance Minister J. 
L. Ilsley told the House of Com- 
mons that Powell River Company 
had been accorded special treatment 
because of the company’s large ex- 
port trade which resulted in bring- 
ing U. S. dollars into Canada—dol- 
lars which could be converted into 
purchase of munitions by Canada in 
the United States. 

Mr. Isley specified $980,000 as 
the probable expenditure in Cana- 
dian funds. The deal would be com- 
pleted by expenditure of not more 
than $75,000 U. S. funds, said Mr. 
Ilsley, and as a result of the expan- 
sion the company would be in a 
position to increase exports during 
the next three years to the amount 
of $3,375,000 (U.S.) 

The government granted special 
depreciation allowance for taxation 
purposes for three years. 

This is the second $1,000,000 con- 
struction job undertaken by Powell 
River Company in the past year, the 
other being the building of a per- 
manent concrete dam at Lois River 
to replace the temporary log crib. 
This work will be completed some 
time this fall. 





Weyerhaeuser Longview Credit 
Union Has Fine Loan Record 


@ From a modest start of 40 mem- 
bers in December, 1936, the Weyer- 
haeuser Pulp Employees Federal 
Credit Union, charter number 1927, 
has grown to a membership of 273 
individuals. Slightly more than 94 
per cent of the potential membership 
has joined and participated in the 
credit union. These results have been 
obtained from the merit of the 
movement and the integrity of the 
members. 

It is the purpose of the credit 
union to promote thrift among its 
members by affording them an op- 
portunity to accumulate their sav- 
ings; and to create a source of credit 
for provident or productive pur- 
Poses. Deposits are all voluntary; 
each member receiving his check in 
full from the Longview Mill, Pulp 
Division Weyerhaeuser Timber 
Company, and members, of their 


own volition, may make their credit 
union savings. 


Membership is composed of sal- 
aried and non-salaried Weyerhaeus- 
er employees. The board of direct- 
ors is’ the directing group of the 
organization. Members of this board 
are employees in non-managerial 
positions and include Leslie L. An- 
derson, president; John J. McNair, 
vice-president; Katherine Bailey, 
secretary; Collin Slane, treasurer; 
Karl Smith, W. R. McVaine, Ralph 
Imeson, Kenneth Larkin and L. A. 
Oyen. 

The board of directors (1) act 
upon applications for membership, 
(2) fix the amount and character of 
surety bonds, (3) recommend the 
declaration of dividends, (4) fill 
vacancies on the’ board, (5) deter- 
mine the maximum number of shares 
to be held by any member, (6) fix 
the interest rates on loans and the 
maximum amount that may be 
loaned to any member, (7) author- 
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ize investments, (8) and authorize 
the charge-off of uncollectible loans. 

A credit committee hears and 
passes on loan applications and de- 
termines the amount of security re- 
quired. Another duty of this group 
is to endeavor to assist applicants in 
solving their financial problems. 
Members of this committee are W. 
E. Dickerson, chairman; L. A. Nel- 
son and William Schakohl. 

A supervisory committee com- 
posed of J. S. Heigel, chairman; R. 
N. Hammond, secretary, and P. A. 
Bruenn makes quarterly ‘examina- 
tions of the affairs of the union, 
audits the books and reports the 
findings to the board of directors. 
Semi-annually the supervisory com- 
mittee makes reports to the United 
States Federal Government. 

To June 1, 1941, the Weyerhaeus- 
er Pulp Employees Federal Credit 
Union has made 599 loans totaling 
$56,941.96. Of this total none has 
been charged off since the inception 
of the project, and there are but two 
delinquent accounts at present. 

The Oregon-Washington repre- 
sentative of Farm Credit Adminis- 
tration, credit union section, William 
O. Wright, says this credit union 
has “practically eliminated garnish- 
ments of the employees” as well as 
the exploitation by the local “loan 
sharks”; the credit union has en- 
couraged saving among the mem- 
bers. Now the membership savings 
average approximately $47 per mem- 
ber. Since the first year of organiza- 
tion at least five per cent dividends 
have been paid annually, according 
to Mr. Wright. He further points 
out the advantage to members of 
obtaining loans at a moderate price. 
Another point is the opportunity to 
consolidate numerous small debts 
into one account which can be ar- 
ranged with the member for his 
convenience to pay. 

A full spirit of cooperation is 
manifest between the credit union 
and the Longview Mill, Pulp Di- 
vision Weyerhaeuser Timber Com- 
pany, according to W. Norman Kel- 
ly, manager of the Longview mill. 





Puget Sound Team 
Enters Soft Ball League 


@ A soft ball team from the Puget Sound 
Pulp and Timber Company is now en 
tered in the Bellingham City Soft Ball 
League. With a four game a week sched- 
ule the boys from the pulp mill will have 
a busy summer ahead of them as the 
City League is rated as the fastest of the 
soft ball organizations in the Tulip City. 

Ed Scribner, a shift engineer in the 
steam plant, is the playing manager of 
the team. Ed is anxious to try out his 
team against other pulp and paper mill 
outfits and will gladly arrange a date for 
a game. 
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Portland Meeting Sets 
New Attendance Record 


Fine program brings many to the Annual Joint Meeting of 
the Pacific Coast Division of the American Pulp & Paper 
Mill Superintendents Association and the Pacific Section of 


TAPPI. 


HE two hundred and fifty- 

seven men and women attend- 

ing the Annual Joint Meeting 
of the Pacific Coast Division of the 
American Pulp & Paper Mill Super- 
intendents Association and the Pa- 
cific Section of TAPPI, at the Port- 
land Hotel, Portland, Oregon, June 
6th and 7th, voted it one of the best 
ever held on the Coast. 

From the start Friday noon 
through the banquet Saturday eve- 
ning, general chairman Harry H. 
Richmond and his committees had 
everything well organized for an in- 
structive and enjoyable time. 

This was the first joint meeting of 
the two associations since June, 
1939, when they met together in 
Tacoma. Last year the Superin- 
tendents omitted their June meeting 
because of the National Fall Meet- 
ing of TAPPI held in Seattle in 
August. 

Honor guests in Portland this 
year, W. H. Swanson of the Kim- 
berly-Clark Corporation and presi- 
dent of TAPPI and R. G. Macdon- 
ald, secretary-treasurer of TAPPI, 
were honor guests at the meeting in 


The Breakfast Meeting was as popular 


to 100 men attending. 


Tacoma two years ago and Mr. Mac- 
donald was at the Fall Meeting of 
TAPPI last August. 
Friday’s Program 

@ Officially the joint meeting be- 
gan at noon on Friday when regis- 
tration committee chairman, E. G. 
“Sid” Drew set up his cash register 
in the “Gold Room” of the Portland 
Hotel and began to look for pros- 
pective customers. 

In the afternoon some of the men 
visited the mills in the vicinity of 
Portland, the visits having been ar- 
ranged by Carl E. Braun, vice chait- 
man of TAPPI and vice president 
and mill manager of the Hawley 
Pulp & Paper Company at Oregon 
City. 

Golf attracted a large group to 


‘the Alderwood Club where chair- 


man of the golf committee Don 
Shirley had the tournament ar- 
ranged to decide the best golfer in 
the two associations. 

Bowling joined golf as an official 
sport for the first time and chairman 
of the bowling committee Norton L. 
Peck took a number of men over to 
the Oregon Alleys to find out who 


could roll the highest score. 

In the evening the Costume Hat 
Frolic took the spotlight and put 
everyone in a merry mood. The 
price of admission was a fancy hat, 
a trick hat of some kind, and the 
variety of headgear thought up by 
the guests and by the ladies com. 
mittee proved that those connected 
with the pulp and paper industry 
have fertile imaginations. 

Masters of ceremonies, A. G. 
“Buff” Natwick and Fred Alsop di- 
rected the music, staged the horse 
race and lined up the “Parade a la 
Mode” before the judges who de- 
termined the best hats. 

During the festivities Margaret 
Heuer Boyle, daughter of Mr. and 
Mrs. H. Robert Heuer of Longview, 
sang and the crowd warmly ap- 
plauded for more. 

The prize hats were difficult to 
determine, but it was finally de- 
cided that Mrs. Andrew Hawley of 
Seattle should have the first ladies 
prize for her flower pot hat, and she 
received a prize of bathroom scales. 
A set of copper book ends went to 
Mrs. Walter Salmonson of Seattle 


as ever at the 1941 Joint Meeting of TAPPI and the Superin- 
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as second prize; and Mrs. Fred Al- 
sop of Portland received a copper 
vase as third prize. 

Harry H. Richmond, general 
chairman, was selected as winner of 
the first men’s prize for his slice of 
watermelon as a headpiece, but he 
declined on the grounds of being a 
professional and accepted honorable 
mention. So the prize, a Toastmas- 
ter, went to Charles G. Frampton of 
Pomona, California, for his enor- 
mous Mexican hat. Carl Sholde- 
brand of Oregon City took the last 
prize of a blanket. 

The judges decided that Mr. and 
Mrs. A. S. Viger of Shelton, Wash- 
ington, were the best polka dancers 
at the party and awarded them a 
chromium plated water faucet. 

The horses proved unreliable and 
threw some of their more ambitious 
riders before they caught on to the 
trick of rocking them down the 
dance floor. In a photo-finish Bill 
Braun, son of Mr. and Mrs. Carl 
E. Braun, took first place by a 
whisker. 


During the party a buffet supper 
was served. When the dancing 
ended at 1 o’clock comments were 
heard on all sides that it was one of 
the most enjoyable convention par- 
ties arranged by the two associa- 
tions. 


Saturday’s Full Program 


@ Saturday was a day of work. To 
get the ball rolling early the idea of 
breakfast meetings was initiated in 
1938. They proved so successful in 
rounding up the late arisers that 


\ 


they have become a fixed part of all 
meeting programs. 

That experienced breakfast toast- 
master, Zina A. “Zink” Wise of 
Portland, was on hand at 8 a.m. to 
make sure he had a gang ready to 
be fined at 8:30 a.m. A strict dis- 
ciplinarian, toastmaster Wise in- 
dulged in his favorite pastime of 
fining late comers even those who 
were but a fraction of a minute past 
8:30 in arriving. To pleas for 
leniency he turned a deaf ear and 
as a result the meeting treasury was 
several dollars richer. 

With the toastmaster at the head 
table were other early risers, Niles 
M. Anderson, chairman of the Pa- 
cific Coast Division of the American 
Pulp & Paper Mill Superintendents 
Association, Fred A. Olmsted, chair- 
man of the Pacific Section of 
TAPPI, W. H. Swanson, president 
of TAPPI, R. G. Macdonald, secre- 
tary-treasurer of TAPPI, and Mer- 
rill E. Norwood, first vice chairman 
of the Superintendents. 

An orchestra was on hand to liven 
things up. Several feature numbers 
preceded group singing led by H. 
A. “Gob” Des Marais, whose fine 
voice and good humor instilled a 
desire to sing in all the hundred or 
so men present. 


The Papers 


@ Promptly at 10 o’clock Fred A. 
Olmsted, chairman of the Pacific 
Section of TAPPI and technical 
supervisor, Crown Willamette Paper 
Company, Division of Crown Zel- 
lerbach Corporation, Camas, and 
Niles M. Anderson, chairman of the 
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Pacific Coast Division of the Super- 
intendents and general superintend- 
ent of the St. Regis Paper Company, 
Kraft Pulp Division, Tacoma, called 
the meeting to order. Five papers 
were presented and discussed. 


@ “Continuous Cutting Chippers,” 
by N. P. Wardwell, secretary-treas- 
urer, Carthage Machine Company, 
Carthage, N. Y., was the subject of 
a paper read by V. L. Tipka, re- 
search engineer, Hawley Pulp & Pa- 
per Company, as Mr. Wardwell was 
unable to attend. 


@ “Continuous Cooking and De- 
fibration Process According to the 
Asplund Principle,” was the title of 
a paper presented by A. H. Lund- 
berg, chemical engineer of Seattle, 
describing the process of wood fiber 
production to relieve board and 
roofing mills of dependence upon, 
waste papers and rags. 

@ “Handling of Bulk Materials in 
the Pulp and Paper Industry,” was 
the subject discussed by Don L. 
Shirley, manager, Portland district, 
Link - Belt Pacific Company. Mr. 
Shirley outlined the several methods 
of bulk materials handling and the 
advantages and disadvantages of 
each for various applications. 


@ “Accelerated Water Clarification 
—The Accelator,” by W. R. Gibson 
and B. W. Sawyer of the Northwest 
Filter Company, Seattle and Port- 
land, respectively. Mr. Gibson out- 
lined the principles of the Accelator 
and described its application to wa- 
ter clarification for the pulp and 
paper industry. 
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SHIBLEY AWARD WINNER MILTON J. FRANKLIN of Camas is 
congratulated by WALTER H. SWANSON of Neenah, Wisconsin, 


President of TAPPI. 


@ “A Study of the Catalytic Hy- 
drogenation of Lignin Sulfonate,” 
was the title given to their paper by 
Dr. Leo Friedman and Robert J. 
Lovin of Oregon State College, Cor- 
vallis, Oregon. 

The first four papers listed are 
published in this number of PA- 
CIFIC PULP & PAPER INDUS.- 
TRY and the fifth, the paper by Dr. 
Friedman and Mr. Lovin, will ap- 
pear in an early issue. 

Following the presentation of the 
papers and the discussions, the Gen- 
eral Petroleum Corporation present- 
ed a colored slide film on “Pulp and 
Paper Mill Lubrication.” This series 
of slides with cutaway sections of the 
bearings showed clearly the lubri- 
cating problem on each of the ma- 
chines common to the industry, and 
the sound record accompanying the 
slides described the qualities in the 
oils and greases necessary to do a 
successful job of lubrication. 


New TAPPI Officers 

@ After the session on papers the 
two associations held business meet- 
ings and the Pacific Section of 
TAPPI elected its officers for the 
coming year. The Superintendents 
elect officers at their December 
meeting. 

Carl E. Braun, vice chairman of 
the Pacific Section and vice presi- 
dent and mill manager of the Haw- 
ley Pulp & Paper Company, Oregon 
City, Oregon, was elected chairman 


to succeed Fred O. Olmsted, tech- 
nical supervisor of the Crown Wil- 
lamette Paper Company, Division 
of Crown Zellerbach Corporation. 
_ The responsibility of arranging 
the programs for the Pacific Sec- 
tion’s dinner meetings and for 
TAPPI’S part in the 1942 joint 
meeting, falls upon Edward P. 
Wood, technical director, Longview 
Mill, Pulp Division Weyerhaeuser 
Timber Company, Longview, who 
was elected vice chairman to succeed 
Mr. Braun. 

Fred C. Shaneman, vice president 
of the Pennsylvania Salt Manufac- 
turing Company of Tacoma, was re- 
elected to serve a second elected 
term as secretary-treasurer of the 
Pacific Section. 

In his recognition of his excellent 
work as general chairman of the 
meeting Harry H. Richmond, chief 
engineer of the Electric Steel Foun- 
dry Company, Portland, was elected 
to the Executive Committee of the 


Pacific Section. 


The Luncheon 
@ While the ladies enjoyed a 
luncheon at the Aero Club, the men 
listened to an interesting talk on 
material priorities. 

Niles Anderson presided at the 
luncheon. Seated at the speakers’ 
table with him were: Merrill E. Nor- 
wood, first vice chairman of the 
Superintendents; Charles G. Framp- 
ton, third vice chairman of the 


Superintendents: A. S. Quinn, secre. 
tary-treasurer of the Superintend. 
ents; W. H. Swanson, president of 
TAPPI; R. G. Macdonald, secretary. 
treasurer of TAPPI; Fred Olmsted, 
retiring chairman of the Pacific Sec. 
tion; Carl E. Braun, newly elected 
chairman of the section; Edward P. 
Wood, vice chairman of the Pacific 
Section; Harry H. Richmond, gen. 
eral chairman of the meeting, and 
Eason Miller, the speaker. 

Fred Olmsted, the retiring chair- 
man of the Pacific Section, was in- 
troduced by Mr. Anderson. Mr. 
Olmsted presented the new officers 
of the Pacific Section of TAPPI. 

This is the third year the Shibley 
Award is being presented for the 
best paper given at a TAPPI dinner 
meeting by one of the younger men 
of the industry, said Mr. Olmsted. 
In 1939 the award was given to L. A. 
Wendt, Everett Mill, Pulp Division 
Weyerhaeuser Timber and in 1940 
the paper given by Cecil L. Triplett 
of the Hawley Pulp & Paper Com. 
pany was judged the best. 

As all members of the Pacific Sec- 
tion’s Executive Committee did not 
hear the papers entered in competi- 
tion for the Shibley Award for 
1940-1941, a special committee of 
five was appointed to select the win- 
ner, said Mr. Olmsted. The com- 
mittee voted unanimously to present 
the Shibley Award to Milton J. 
Franklin, laboratory assistant, 
Crown Willamette Paper Company, 
Division of Crown Zellerbach Cor- 
poration, for his paper on “The 
Measurement of Wire Wear and 
Wire Life.” 

The 1940-1941 entries were judged, 
Mr. Olmsted told the meeting, 60 
per cent upon the value of the paper 
to the industry and 40 per cent upon 
the presentation. 

He then introduced Walter H. 
Swanson, president of National 
TAPPI who made the award to Mr. 
Franklin. As he presented the certif- 
icate and the Pacific Section’s check 
for $50, he told Mr. Franklin there 
was one string attached to it—that 
had one request to make; namely, 
that he endorse the check and give 
it back to him. Upon saying this 
he handed him a fountain pen and 
Mr. Franklin pretended to endorse 
the check, handing it back, but Mr. 
Swanson magnanimously refused it. 
The luncheon crowd enjoyed this bit 
of side-play. 

Mr. Anderson, who was presiding, 
briefly outlined the advantages we 
are enjoying as Americans. He 
pointed out how tremendous is the 
country’s material wealth, how 
strong is our industry. These are 
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the basis of our defense efforts. But Priorities Division and explaining in 
the enormous demands of defense detail the need. This procedure 
are forcing us to sacrifice, to go should be followed also through the 
without many products we are ac- prospective supplier, he said. How- 
customed to use. The pulp and ever, Mr. Miller cautioned the in- 
paper industry will have to econo- dustry not to claim an urgent need 
mize on metals because these are unless it was really urgent, saying 
needed in the production of arma-_ it would naturally be denied if the 
ments. urgency could not be proved. 

As this is a timely question, said 
Mr. Anderson, Mr. Eason G. Miller, 
machinist, United States Navy (Re- 
tired), now naval inspector for the 
Portland area, had been asked to 
discuss the problem of supplies. 

Mr. Miller spoke of the needs of 
the army and the navy for mate- 
rials, the need for speed in produc- 


Superintendents Receive Present 


@ Mr. Anderson thanked General 

Chairman Harry H. Richmond for 

his staging of a fine meeting and the 

group at the luncheon stood and 

applauded. 
Mr. Richmond said he had enjoy- 

ed working with his committee chair- 

man and to them should go the 

ing them and the resultant disloca- credit for the convention. He had 

tion of commercial trade. He told enjoyed the work so much, he said, 

the group that while the priorities that he had decided to show his ap- 

problem was not fully solved and preciation for the opportunity to eS 

not working smoothly as yet, it  serye by presenting the Pacific Coat. HARRY H. RICHMOND 

would not be many months before Division of the Superintendents General Chairman 

the system would be functioning with a present, a gavel base to ac- Joint Meeting 

evenly and industry would have a company the gavel which Niles An- ms : 

clearer picture of where it stood on derson had put in his pocket last dents Association by Harry H. Rich- 

certain metals such as nickel and fall when he informed him he had ™ond. June, 1941.” 

the products containing nickel as, been selected as general chairman When hit in the center it gives off 

for example, stainless steel. of the joint meeting. the sound of solid metal but when 
The Priorities Division of the Of- The gavel base or anvil was de- hit on the rim rings like a bell. 

fice of Production Management was_ signed by Mr. Richmond. Octago- Mr. Anderson thanked him on be- 

making every effort, Mr. Miller stat- nal in shape with a flat top, it is half of the Superintendents and re- 

ed, to avoid serious effects of the supported from a wood base by a marked that the bell’s _— 

defense work on essential industries hidden center pedestal. Cast of a POW would be sufficient to bring 

as is the pulp and paper industry. special alloy by the Electric Foun- about order in any Superintendent's 
He told the men that whenever dry Company, of which Mr. Rich- ™&*™D8- 

material under priority regulation is mond is chief engineer, it is finished The Pulp and Paper Discussions 

badly needed for replacement pur- in chrome plating. On the base isa @ The afternoon was given over to 

poses it can be obtained regardless plate stating, “Presented to the a Mill Problem Forum which was 

of priority number by writing the American Pulp & Paper Superinten- divided into a Pulp Discussion and 


lta TAPPI AND THE SUPERINTENDENTS ASSOCIATION ; + + Front row, left to right, CHARLES G. 


. Third Vice Chairman, Superintendents; NILES M. ANDERSON, Chairman, Pacific Coast Division, Amer- 
ican Pulp & Paper Mill Superintendents Association; R. G. MACDONALD, Secretary-Treasurer of TAPPI, New York; 
WALTER H. SWANSON, President of TAPPI, Neenah; CARL E. BRAUN, Chairman, Pacific Section of TAPPI. 

peck row, left to right, A. S. QUINN, Secretary-Treasurer, Superintendents; FRED A. OLMSTED, Retiring Chairman, 


ge Section of TAPPI; EDWARD P. WOOD, Vice Chairman, Pacific Section of TAPPI; MERRILL E. NORWOOD, 
irst Vice Chairman, Superintendents. 


CEORGE H. McGREGOR, Second Vice Chairman of the Superintendents and FRED C. SHANEMAN, Secretary-Treas- 
urer, Pacific Section of TAPPI, attended the meeting but were unable to be present when this phtotograph was taken. 
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HARRY H. RICHMOND, General Chairman of the 1941 Joint Meet- 
ing, showing NILES M. ANDERSON, Chairman of the Pacific Coast 


Division American Pulp & Paper Mill Superintendents Association, 
how the new gavel base will produce a solid metallic sound when 
struck in the center and will ring like a bell when hit on the rim » » » 
Mr. Richmond designed the base and personally presented it to the 
Superintendents. 


a Paper Discussion held in. different 
rooms. 

The pulp discussion was led by 
Niles M. Anderson, chairman of the 
Superintendents and Carl E. Braun, 
chairman of the Pacific Section of 
TAPPI. On the panel aiding in the 
discussion were A. G. Natwick, as- 
sistant resident manager, Crown Wil- 
lamette Paper Company, Division of 
Crown Zellerbach Corporation, 
Camas; Tom Grant, sulphite super- 
intendent, Columbia River Paper 
Mills, Vancouver, Wash.; Jan Haug- 
erod, sulphite superintendent, Crown 
Willamette Paper Company, Divi- 
sion of Crown Zellerbach Corpora- 
tion, West Linn, Oregon; Glen 
Long, technical director, Fir - Tex 
Company, St. Helens, Oregon; and, 
Carl Sholdebrand, sulphite superin- 
tendent, Hawley Pulp & Paper Co., 
Oregon City, Oregon. 

Among the questions submitted in 
advance for discussion at the meet- 
ing were the following: 

Chipping 
1. Discuss the relative merits of the new 
type chrome steel chipper knives as 


compared with the older type steel 
knives. 


. Discuss various acid 


. Whar relationship has been found to 


exist between cuts per minute and 
quality of chips for the standard three- 
knife chipper? 


. Will the use of multiple knife chippers 


prove practical if used under Pacific 
Northwest mill conditions? 


Washing Sulphite Pulp 


. What advantage is there in injecting 


water at high pressure into the bottom 
of the digester or the blow pipe while 
blowing the sulphite cook, and, are 
these methods economical? 


. What advantage is experienced when 


giving the blow pit stock an additional 
washing on vacuum filters or deckers, 
and is it economical? 


. What method is recommended for de- 


termining the degree of washing of sul- 
phite stock from the blow pit? 
Cooking Sulphite and Acid Making 


. Discuss the relative values of a hot and 


a cold acid test taken at the blow. 
impurities and 
what effect these impurities have on 
the quality of pulp. 


. What method is recommended for de- 


termining free 


sulphur in 
acid? 


cooking 
Screening 

. Discuss the relationship of consistency 

of pulp to the capacity and cleanliness 

of stock from both rotary and flat 

screens. 

. What screening arrangement would be 

recommended in screening kraft, sul- 

phite and groundwood? 


3. Discuss the relative merits of: 
a. Stainless steel as screen plate mate. 
rial. 


. Open back and duplex screen plates, 
. Size and number of cuts or perfora- 
tions per inch in relation to cleanli. 
ness of stock. 
Bleaching 

.Is it advantageous to have a soaking 
period in washing bleached pulp? 

. How many batches of bleach liquor 
can be made both advantageously and 
economically before discharging the 
sludge? 

. What is the effect of temperature on 
the reaction rate in bleaching pulp? 
The discussion of paper making 

problems was led by Fred A. Olm-. 
sted, retiring chairman of the Pa. 
cific Section of TAPPI and technical 
supervisor, Crown Willamette Pa. 
per Company, Division of Crown 
Zellerbach Corporation, Camas, and 
Merrill E. Norwood, first vice chair- 
man of the Superintendents and pa- 
per mill superintendents, Columbia 
River Paper Mills, Vancouver, 
Washington. 

Assisting the discussion was a 
panel of six men, Gus Ostenson, pa- 
per mill superintendent at Camas; 
V. L. Tipka, research engineer, Haw- 
ley Pulp & Paper Company, Oregon 
City; Anton Siebers, paper mill su- 
perintendent, Longview Fibre Com- 
pany, Longview, and past chairman 
of the Superintendents; Charles 
Ackley, superintendent, Crown Wil- 
lamette Paper Company, Division of 
Crown Zellerbach Corporation, Leb- 
anon, Oregon; and, Clarence Eng- 
house, technical supervisor, Crown 
Willamette Paper Company, Divi- 
sion of Crown Zellerbach Corpora- 
tion, West Linn, Oregon. 

The questions submitted in ad- 
vance for discussion by the paper 
making group included the follow- 
ing: 

Stock Preparation 

.Is there any advantage in beater roll 
pressure control on wood stocks? 

. Should stock preparation be done 
largely in the beater or in the jordan, 


and what about the Morden Stock 
Maker? 


. What type of beater tackle is best for 
beating broke? What about wetting 
agents? 
Suction Box Covers 
1. What material makes the best covers 
and should they be slotted or drilled? 
Vacuum on Suction Rolls and Presses 
1. How much vacuum is desirable and 
what means can be taken to increase 
the vacuum on suction rolls? 
Stock Pumps 

. What are the relative advantages of 

centrifugal and plunger type pumps? 
Water Removal From Dryers 

. What are the relative advantages of 
syphons and buckets? 

.What is the best type of packing 
glands for paper machine dryers? 

. How can coating the inside of the dry- 
ers with a film of oil be avoided on 
machines using exhaust steam for dry- 
ing? 





CARL E. BRAUN, Chairman 
Pacific Section of TAPPI 


Head Boxes 
. With what material should head boxes 
be lined? 
Liquid Alum Storage 
.What lining should be used in liquid 
alum storage tanks? Is any lining nec- 
essary? 


Moisture Control in Paper 
. How can we get uniform moisture dis- 
tributed across the sheet? 
. What variations must be expected? 
.How much dependence can be placed 
on moisture determination as ordinar- 

ily made in the mill? 

Other questions were brought up 
from the floor and the above ques- 
tions naturally led to others so the 
two discussion groups put in a very 
busy and profitable afternoon. 


Saturday Evening 


@ A reception was held in honor of 
the ladies committee and the na- 
tional officers of TAPPI before the 
banquet on Saturday evening. 
Toastmaster at the banquet was 
George W. Charters, assistant resi- 
dent manager, Crown Willamette 
Paper Company, Division of Crown 
Zellerbach Corporation, Camas. 
Seated at the speaker’s table with 
him were: Charles G. Frampton, 
superintendent, Fernstrom Paper 
Mills, Pomona, California, and third 
vice chairman of the Superintend- 
ents; Niles M. Anderson, general 
superintendent, St. Regis Paper Co., 
Tacoma, and chairman of the Super- 
intendents; Edward P. Wood, tech- 
nical director, Longview Mill, Divi- 
sion Weyerhaeuser Timber Com- 
pany and vice chairman of the Pa- 
cific Section of TAPPI; Merrill E. 
Norwood, paper mill superintendent, 
Columbia River Paper Mills and 
first vice chairman of the Superin- 
tendents; R. G. Macdonald, secre- 
tary-treasurer of TAPPI from New 


York; Mrs. Harry H. Richmond; 
Carl E. Braun, vice president and 
mill manager, Hawley Pulp & Paper 
Company and chairman of the Pa- 
cific Section of TAPPI; Mrs. Niles 
M. Anderson; Mrs. Carl E. Braun; 
Fred A. Olmsted, technical super- 
visor, Crown-Willamette Paper Com- 
pany, Division of Crown Zellerbach 
Corporation, Camas; A. S. Quinn, 
vice president of the Stebbins Engi- 
neering Corporation, Seattle, and 
secretary-treasurer of the Superin- 
tendents; Harry H. Richmond, chief 
engineer, Electric Steel Foundry 
Company and general chairman of 
the meeting; Mrs. A. S. Quinn; and, 
Walter H. Swanson, Kimberly-Clark 
Corporation, Neenah, Wisconsin, 
and president of TAPPI. 

Mr. Charters introduced those at 
the speakers’ table, and said George 
H. McGregor, second vice chairman 
of the Superintendents and general 
superintendent, Longview Mill Pulp 
Division Weyerhaeuser Timber Com- 
pany, regretted that he had to leave 
early for the East to attend the Na- 
tional Superintendents meeting at 
Poland Springs, Maine, and could 
not be present for the banquet. 

A telegram from Oliver M. Porter, 
executive director of the United 
States Pulp Producers Association, 
was read by Mr. Charters and is 
printed elsewhere in this issue. Mr. 
Porter had been invited to attend 
and speak but at the last minute 
business prevented his coming West. 

Mr. Swanson, president of TAPPI, 
spoke briefly, saying he enjoyed 
coming to the Pacific Coast and hop- 


ed to make many more trips to the 
fine meetings held in this region. 
Mr. Charters introduced R. G. Mac- 
donald, secretary-treasurer of TAPPI 
who invited all to attend the Nation- 
al Fall Meeting of TAPPI at Ann 
Arbor, Michigan, September 16- 
20th. 

Don L. Shirley, chairman of the 
golf committee, announced the win- 
ners of Friday’s golf tournament. 
Jack Johnston of the St. Regis Pa- 
per Company, Kraft Pulp Division, 
Tacoma, won the Ohio Knife Super- 
intendents Trophy for one year and 
a dozen golf balls with the low net 
score. George H. McGregor, gen- 
eral superintendent, Longview Mill, 
Pulp Division Weyerhaeuser Timber 
Company, received a blanket for the 
low gross score. Jack Wilcox, Elec- 
tric Steel Foundry Company, and J. 
H. McCarthy, resident engineer, 
Soundview Pulp Company, Everett, 
tied for second low net; Mr. Wil- 
cox receiving a Kirsten pipe and Mr. 
McCarthy a golf shirt. Anton Sie- 
bers, paper mill superintendent, 
Longview Fibre Company, Longview, 
took the high gross prize, a golf 
shirt. 


H. W. Hall of the Dicalite Com- 
pany, Seattle, won a reel for the 
longest drive on No. 1 hole, while 
Arthur E. Duke, master mechanic, 
Soundview Pulp Company, Everett, 
took a pair of boots for the longest 
drive on No. 10 hole. For being 
closest to the pin on No. 9 hole, A. 
H. Hooker, Jr., of the Hooker Elec- 
trochemical Company, Tacoma, re- 
ceived some golf balls as did John 
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G. Hoffman of Drew & Hoffman, 
Portland, for being closest to the pin 
on No. 11 hole. J. A. Wilcox, Long. 
view Fibre Company, Longview, won 
a barometer on the blind bogie. 

Norton L. Peck of the Pacific 
Metal Company, Portland, chairman 
of the bowling committee, announc. 
ed that Jack Johnson, Pacific Coast 
representative of the Appleton Wool. 
en Mills, won the competition with 
a four-game average of around 150, 
which was considered excellent as 
Mr. Johnson hadn’t bowled for a 
number of years. 

Harry Richmond expressed his ap. 
preciation and that of all attending 
to the committees for their fine work, 
Toastmaster Charters then turned 
the banquet over to Ray Smythe, 
chairman of the entertainment com. 
mittee. 

Miss Doris Price sang _ several 
songs and then Hesterwood and 
Stone staged a marionette show which 
made a big hit. They were called 
back for more and obliged by show. 
ing just how the puppets were made 
to perform their human motions so 
perfectly. The crowd didn’t want 
to let them go, but the orchestra 
took over and the balance of the eve- 
ning was spent in dancing. 






























































































THE GOLFERS— 


In the top picture, left to right, JOHN 
E. HASSLER, Coast Mfg. & Sales Co., 
Portland; DON L. SHIRLEY, Chair. 
man of the Golf Committee and Port- 
land District Manager, Link-Belt Pa- 
cific Co.; CARL FAHLSTROM, As- 
sistant Manager, Longview Fibre Co., 
Longview; H. A. “GOB” Des Marais, 
Pacific Coast Manager, General Dye- 
stuff Corp., San Franisco. 


The second picture, WILLIAM (C. 
MARSHALL, Pacific Coast Supply Co., 
Portland; ANTON P. SIEBERS, Paper 
Mill Superintendent, Longview Fibre 
Co., Longview, and past Chairman of 
the Superintendents; U. GRANT FAR- 
MER, Superintendent, Vernon Divis- 
ion, Fibreboard Products Inc., Los 
Angeles; W. H. WILLIAMSON, Shuler 
& Benninghofen, Portland; JOHN M. 
FULTON, Manager, Pacific Coast Sup- 
ply Co., Portland. 


Third picture, GEORGE H. McGREG- 
OR, general superintendent, Longview 
Mill, Pulp Division Weyerhaeuser Tim- 
ber Co., Longview, and second vice 
Chairman of the Superintendents; J. 
H. McCARTHY, Resident Engineer, 
Soundview Pulp Company, Everett; A. 
H. HOOKER, Jr., Western Sales Man- 
ager, Hooker Electrochemical Co., Ta- 
coma; ZINA A. WISE, Vice President 
Griffith Rubber Mills, Portland. 


Bottom picture, J. F. “JEFF” SMITH, 
Sales Manager, Great Western Divis- 
ion, The Dow Chemical Co., San Fran- 
cisco, and EARL G. THOMPSON, the 
same company, Seattle; P. J. Me 
GUIRE, Western Sales Manager, Oliver 
United Filters Inc., Oakland; and 
FRED A. OLMSTED, Technical Su- 
pervisor, Crown Willamette Paper Co., 
Division of Crown Zellerbach Corp. 
Camas, and retiring Chairman of the 


Pacific Section of TAPPI. 
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The Ladies Program 


@ The ladies program began with 
the informal party Friday evening 
and the next event was the luncheon 
at the Aero Club Saturday noon. 
Saturday afternoon the ladies played 
cards and at 4:30 tea was served in 
the Mirror Room. The reception in 
the evening honored the ladies com- 
mittee and then there was the ban- 
quet and the dance. 

Door prizes were given at the 
luncheon, Mrs. C. D. Parker win- 
ning a clock and Mrs. H. R. Russell 
of Everett winning a set of playing 
cards. 

Although bowling was not on the 
ladies program a group bowled Fri- 
day and Saturday afternoons. In- 
cluded were: Mrs. W. C. Marshall, 
Jr., Mrs. R. S. Carey, Mrs. W. H. 
Williamson, Mrs. Anton P. Siebers, 
Mrs. H. H. Richmond. 


The roses in the ladies rooms at 
the Portland Hotel were provided 
by the Portland Advertising Club 
through the efforts of Mrs. Carl E. 
Braun and her sister, Mrs. J. Per- 
shing. 

The ladies committee conducted 
sewing bees to make certain that 
enough fancy hats would be avail- 
able for all who came unprepared 
with the price of admission to the 
Friday night party. Some 60 hats 
in all were designed and made by 
the committee. 


One of the interesting guests at 
the convention was Miss Nedia West- 
man of Hollywood. Miss Westman, 
a cousin of W. H. “Bill” William- 


son, Pacific Coast representative of 


MORE GOLFERS— 


The top picture, J. A. WILCOX, en- 
gineer, Longview Fibre Company, 
Longview; JOHN M. WILCOX, Elec- 
trie Steel Foundry Co., Portland; R. 
E. WILCOX, Longview Fibre Co., 
Longview; JOHN G. HOFFMAN, Jr., 
DREW & HOFFMAN, Portland. 


The second picture, NILES M. AND- 
ERSON, General Superintendent, St. 
Regis Paper Co., Tacoma, and Chair- 
man of the Pacific Coast Division of 
the Superintendents Association; FOSS 
B. LEWIS, Pacific Coast Manager, 
Simonds Saw & Steel Co., Portland; 
LAWRENCE K. SMITH, Manager, Pa- 
cific Pulp & Paper Industry, Seattle. 


In the third picture, WALTER A. 
SALMONSON, Simonds Worden White 
Co., Seattle; C. J. MeALLISTER, the 
same company, Portland; JAMES B. 
SYMONDS, Sinclair Wire Co., Seattle; 
ARTHUR E. DUKE, Master Mechanic, 
Soundview Pulp Co., Everett; HOW- 


ARD W. HALL, The Dicalite Co., Se- 
attle, 


Bottom picture, H. N. DANIELSEN, 
Simonds Saw & Steel Co., Portland; 
JACK JOHNSTON, St. Regis Paper 


0., Tacoma, the winner of the tourn- 
ament. 
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Shuler & Benninghofen, has acted 
in a number of pictures, her latest 
being “The Bad Woman” with Wal. 
lace Beery. 

Chairman of the ladies committee 
was Mrs. William C. Marshall, Jr, 
of Portland. Assisting her were: 
Mrs. Carl E. Braun, Mrs. R. S. Carey 
and Mrs. W. H. Williamson, all of 
Portland; Mrs. Jack Cater of Ore. 
gon City; Mrs. George H. McGregor 
and Mrs Anton P. Siebers of Long. 
view; and Mrs. A. G. Natwick of 


Camas. 


The Mens’ Committees 


@ The registration job was most ef- 
ficiently handled by E. G. “Sid” 
Drew of Drew & Hoffman, Port- 
land. He was so faithful to his desk 
and cash register that he didn’t get 
caught by the camera once. 

Don L. Shirley, Portland district 
manager of the Link-Belt Pacific 
Company, did his usual fine job of 
staging the golf tournament. 

Merrill E. Norwood, paper mill 
superintendent, Columbia River Pa- 
per Mills and first vice chairman 
of the Superintendents, arranged the 
excellent program of papers and the 
afternoon round table discussions 
with Carl E. Braun, vice president 
and mill manager, Hawley Pulp & 
Paper Co., and chairman of the Pa- 
cific Section of TAPPI. Mr. Braun 
also arranged mill visits and trans- 
portation. 

N. L. Peck of Pacific Metal Com- 
pany took care of the bowlers in 
fine style. 

Zina A. “Zink” Wise, vice presi- 
dent of the Griffith Rubber Mills, 
did a bang-up job of good naturedly 
disciplining the late comers at the 
breakfast. 

Ray Smythe of Rice Barton Cor- 
poration ably handled publicity and 
made a ten-strike in entertainment 
when he obtained the marionette 
players for Saturday evening. 

Harry H. Richmond, chief engi- 
neer, Electric Steel Foundry Com- 
pany, did a thorough job of planning 
and organizing the joint meeting. 
The painstaking care he took to 











THE BOWLERS— 


No. 1, JOSEPH BRIODY, Industrial 
Chrome Plating Co., Portland; No. 2, 
The Champion, JACK JOHNSON, Ap- 
pleton Woolen Mills, Portland; No. 3, 
ANDREW HAWLEY, Pacific Coast 
Supply Co., Seattle; No. 4, NORTON 
PECK, Pacific Metal Co., Portland, and 
Chairman of the Bowling Committee; 
No. 5, JOE McQUAID, Griffith Rubber 
Mills, Portland; No. 6, JESSE LEWIS, 
Superintendent, Anacortes Pulp Com- 
pany, Anacortes, Washington, and in 
the background, A. L. BIBBINS, Elec- 
tric Steel Foundry Co., Seattle. 








EDWARD P. WOOD, Vice Chair- 
man Pacific Section of TAPPI 


make sure everything pleased the 
crowd is best shown by a little side- 
light. He had ordered steaks for 
the banquet Saturday evening and 
around noon became worried that 
a tough one or two might slip out of 
the kitchen. So Mr. Richmond, who 
knows a thing or two about meats, 
that afternoon accompanied the chef 


into the hotel’s meat aging room and 
personally selected the more than 
200 fine steaks which were served 
that evening. 


A Compliment 


@ All who attended the 1941 joint 
meeting of the Superintendents and 
TAPPI were highly complimented 
by the manager, the hostess and by 
members of the staff of the Portland 
Hotel for their courtesy and for 
their ladylike and gentlemanly be- 
havior. The Portland has been the 
scene of many conventions, both 
large and small, but the staff com- 
mented individually that they have 
never enjoyed one as much as the 
joint meeting just held. TAPPI and 
the Superintendents are cordially in- 
vited to return again to the Portland 
Hotel. 
Registration 


© The following registered at the 
1941 Joint Meeting of the Pacific 
Coast Division of the American Pulp 
& Paper Mill Superintendents As- 
sociation and the Pacific Section of 


TAPPI: 
MEN 


O. C. Abbott, The Bristol Co., Seattle; 
C. E. Ackley, Crown Zellerbach Corp., 
Lebanon, Ore.; Tore Ahlen, Svenska 
Flakfabrikan, Stockholm, Sweden; Fred 
Alsop, Van Waters. & Rogers, Portland; 
Niles M. Anderson, St. Regis Paper Co., 
Tacoma; Fred Armbruster, The Dow 
Chemical Co., Seattle; W. G. Ballantyne, 


Western Gear Works, Portland; L. K. 
Banks; B. A. Bannan, Western Gear 
Works, Seattle; E. R. Barrett, A. 
O. Smith Corporation, Seattle; C. B. 
Baxter, Tacoma Plumbing Supply, Ta- 
coma; C. H. Belvin, Chromium Corp. of 
America, Glens Falls, N. Y.; A. L. Bib- 
bins, Electric Steel Foundry Co., Seattle; 
Louis Blackerby, Pacific Pulp & Paper 
Ind., Portland; J. R. Blair, Pulp Division 
Weyerhaeuser Timber Co., Everett; H. G. 
Boutin, Vaughan Motor Co., Portland; 
L. C. Bratt, Swedish Pulp Ass’n., Stock- 
holm, Sweden. 

Cc. E. Braun, Hawley Pulp & Paper 
Co., Oregon City; Wm. H. Braun, Ore- 
gon City; Robt. A. Bremner, Electric 
Steel Foundry Co., Portland; Martin 
Breuer, E. I. du Pont de Nemours, San 
Francisco; J. F. Brinkley, James Brinkley 
Co., Seattle; Joseph Briody, Industrial 
Chrome Plating Co., Portland; Harold 
Burkitt, Industrial Chrome Plating Co., 
Portland; A. M. Cadigan, St. Regis Pa- 
per Co., Tacoma; Claude W. Callaghan, 
The Flox Co., Tacoma; Roy S. Carey, 
National Aniline & Chemical Co., Port- 
land. 

John M. Carlson, Soundview Pulp Co., 
Everett; J. E. Cater, Hawley Pulp & Pa- 
per Co., Oregon City; G. W. Charters, 
Crown Zellerbach Corp., Camas; R. E. 
Chase, Jr., R. E. Chase & Co., Portland; 
R. E. Chase, Sr., R. E. Chase & Co., Ta- 
coma; N. W. Coster, Soundview Pulp 
Co., Everett; J. V. B. Cox, Hercules Pow- 
der Co., Portland; Jas. A. Cunningham, 
Simonds Saw & Steel Co., Seattle; H. N. 
Danielson, Simonds Saw & Steel Co., 
Portland. 

J. J. Davis, Electric Steel Foundry Co., 
Seattle; Karl Dern, Johns-Manville Sales 
Corp., San Francisco; John C. Derville, 
General Tool Co., Portland; H. A. Des 
Marais, General Dyestuff Co., San Fran- 
cisco; R. E. Drane, St. Helens Pulp & 
Paper Co., St. Helens; J. R. Draudt, 
H. & T. McCluskey & Sons, Inc., New 
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Haven, Conn.; E. G. Drew, Drew and 
Hoffman, Portland; Arthur Duke, Sound- 
view Pulp Co., Everett; Alec C. Duncan, 
Hercules Powder, Portland; Allan Dun- 
ham, Lockport Felt Co., Portland; M. L. 
Edwards, Pulp Division, Weyerhaeuser 
Timber Co., Longview; C. A. Enghouse, 
Crown Zellerbach Corp., West Linn; Carl 
Fahlstrom, Longview Fibre Co., Long- 
view; U. Grant Farmer, Fibreboard Prod- 
ucts Inc., Los Angeles; E. A. Finkbeiner, 
Nash Engineering Co., Portland; Chas. 
G. Frampton, Fernstrom Paper Mills, 
Pomona, Cal.; M. J. Franklin, Crown 
Zellerbach Corp., Camas; Professor Leo 
Friedman, Oregon State College, Corval- 
lis; John M. Fulton, Pacific Coast Supply 
Co., Portland; Irving R. Gard, Merrick 
Scale Mfg. Co., Seattle; H. B. Gerber, 
Williams-Gray Co., Chicago. 

Wm. R. Gibson, Northwest Filter Co., 
Seattle; R. Giske, General Petroleum 
Corp., Seattle; A. Graham, Powell River 
Co., Ltd., Powell River, B. C.; Don Grant, 
Soundview Pulp Co., Everett; T. H. 
Grant, Columbia River Paper Mills, Van- 
couver; Geo. G. Guild, Huntington Rub- 
ber Mills, Seattle; H. W. Hall, Dicalite 
Co., Seattle; Frank J. Hamilton, B. C. 
Pulp & Paper Co., Port Alice, B. C.; J. 
A. Harris, Crown Zellerbach Corp., West 
Linn. 

L. R. Hartman, Pulp Division Weyer- 
haeuser Timber Co., Everett; John Hass- 
ler, Coast Mfg. & Sales Co., Portland; 
Jan Haugerod, Crown Zellerbach Corp., 
West Linn; H. D. Hawley, Pacific Coast 
Supply Co., Seattle; H. R. Heuer, Pulp 
Division Weyerhaeuser Timber Co., 
Longview; H. F. Hoehne, Longview Fibre 
Co., Longview; Mark Hoehne, Longview; 
J. G. Hoffman, Jr., Drew and Hoffman, 
Portland; C. F. Holcomb, Edison Storage 
Battery Supply Co., Seattle. 

A. H. Hooker, Jr., Hooker Electro- 
chemical Co., Tacoma; Otto L. Hudrlik, 
The Flox Co., Portland; J. A. Hull, 
Soundview Pulp Co., Everett; J. W. In- 





WESTERN UNION 


New York, N.Y. 
Chairman, 


June 6, 1941 


TAPPI—SUPERINTENDENTS MEETING 


Hotel Portland, 
Portland, Oregon 


REGRET EXCEEDINGLY UNABLE TO ADDRESS 
YOU TODAY. MY MESSAGE WOULD HAVE 
BEEN THAT PRESENT NATIONAL 
EMERGENCY NECESSITATES UMOST EFFORT 
ALL NORTH AMERICAN PULP PRODUCERS TO 
MEET PROSPECTIVE DEMAND, THAT PULP 
SITUATION MAY BECOME TIGHTER AND 
THAT BEST CONTRIBUTION ANY OF US CAN 
MAKE IS TO DO OUR OWN JOBS BETTER 
TOMORROW THAN TODAY. GIVE YOUR- 
SELVES TO YOUR JOBS, YOUR MACHINES 
AND YOUR MEN FOR A BETTER PRODUCT, 
A BETTER COMPANY AND A BETTER 
INDUSTRY. THEN YOU WILL KNOW THAT 
YOU HAVE DONE YOUR FULL PART TOWARD 
PROTECTING YOUR JOBS, YOUR HOMES 
AND THE KIND OF A UNITED STATES IN 
WHICH YOU WANT TO LIVE. 


OLIVER M. PORTER, 


Executive Director, 


United States Pulp Producers Association 
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THE MAD HAT PARADE on Friday evening ; 7 + In No. 1, left to right, FRED ALSOP, Van Waters & Rogers, Portland, 
as the No. 2 Dictator; Mrs. CARL E. BRAUN, Portland; ROY S. CAREY as the Dictator of the Double Cross; and E. G. 
SWANBERG, Fernstrom Paper Mills, Pomona, California. No. 2, Mrs. WALTER A. SALMONSON;; No. 3, A Prize Win- 
ner, CARL E. SHOLDEBRAND, Sulphite superintendent, Hawley Pulp & Paper Co., Oregon City. 


No. 4, The Horse Race with JESSE LEWIS, Superintendent Anacortes Pulp Co., on the left; JAMES TUREK, Stein, Hall 
Mfg. Co., Portland, next; FRANK J. HAMILTON, British Columbia Pulp & Paper Co., Port Alice, B. C., in the center; 
and W. H. BRAUN, Oregon City, on the right, the winner. 


No. 5, CARL E. BRAUN, Chairman of the Pacific Section of TAPPI, dancing with his daughter-in-law, Mrs. W. H. 
BRAUN; CHARLES G. FRAMPTON, Superintendent, Fernstrom Paper Mills, Pomona, with his prize; No. 6, Mrs. FRED 
ALSOP of Portland with her prize vase; No. 8, Mrs. HARRY H. RICHMOND of Portland dancing with ROGER E. 
CHASE of Tacoma; No. 9, Mrs. ARTHUR E. DUKE of Everett with RAY SMYTHE, of Rice Barton Corp., Portland, and 


Chairman of the Publicity-Entertainment Committee; and No. 10, Mrs. ANDREW HAWLEY of Seattle, winner of the 
first prize for the best lady’s hat. 





FRED A. OLMSTED, Retiring 
Chairman, Pacific Section 
of TAPPI 


gersoll, Hooker Electrochemical Co., Ta- 
coma; Henry Jacobsen, Crown Zellerbach 
Corp., Camas; Jack E. Johnson, Apple- 
ton Woolen Mills, Portland; R. A. John- 
son, Pulp Division Weyerhaeuser Timber 
Co., Everett; W. A. Kelly, Waterbury Felt 
Co., Portland; Ernie Kertz, John W. Bol- 
ton Co., Portland; Wm. R. Leahy. 

D. LePage, Powell River Co., Ltd., 
Powell River, B. C.; J. R. Lewis, Ana- 
cortes Pulp Co., Anacortes; F. B. Lewis, 
Simonds Saw & Steel Co., Portland; E. 
E. Logsdon, Hawley Pulp & Paper Co., 
Oregon City; Glen Long, Fir-Tex Co., St. 
Helens; A. H. Lundberg, A. H. Lund- 
berg Co., Seattle, Wash. 

D. K. MacBain, Pulp Division Weyer- 
haeuser Timber Co., Longview; R. G. 
MacDonald, Secretary-Treasurer of 
TAPPI, New York City; F. A. MacKay, 
Coss Bay Pulp Co., Empire, Ore.; W. C. 
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Marshall, Pacific Coast Supply Co., Port- 
land; R. W. Martig, Brown Instrument 
Division Minneapolis-Honeywell, Port- 
land; Jack Martin, Schorn Paint Mfg. 
Co., Seattle; C. J. McAllister, Simonds 
Worden White Co., Portland; J. H. Mc- 
Carthy, Soundview Pulp Co., Everest; P. 
J. McGuire, Oliver United Filters, San 
Francisco; Joe McQuaid, Grifi-h Rubber 
Mills, Portland; T. H. Moran, Pulp Divi- 
sion Weyerhaeuser Timber Co.. Long- 
view; C. W. Morden. Morden Machines 
Co., Portland; A. G. Natwick, Crown 
Zellerbach Corp.. Camas; Austin Nickels, 
Hawley Pulp & Paper Co., Oregon City; 
S. Norman, Gillen-Cole Co., Portland; 
M. E. Norwood, Columbia River Paper 
Mills, Vancouver, Wash.: Max R. Ober- 
dorfer. Jr., St. Helens Pulp & Paper Co., 
St. Helens. 

F. A. Olmsted, Crown Zellerbach 
Corp., Camas; Oscar J. Olsen, Soundview 
Pulp Co., Everett; Jim Osborne, General 
Chemical Co., Port!and; Wes Osborne, 
Hooker Electrochemical Co., Tacoma; 
Gus Ostenson, Crown Zellerbach Corp., 
Camas; F. M. Pape, Wilson & Geo. 
Meyer Co., Seattle; C. D. Parker, Fafnir 
Bearing Co., Seattle; N. L. Peck, Pacific 
Metal Co., Portland; R. T. Petrie, Black- 
Clawson Co., Portland. 

A. S. Quinn, Stebbins Engineering 
Corp., Seattle; Carl A. Ramstad, Sound- 
view Pulp Co., Everett; H. H. Richmond, 
Electric Steel Foundry Co., Portland; 
James Ruck, St. Regis Paper Co., Ta- 
coma; H. R. Russell, Everett Pulp & Pa- 
per Co., Everett; S. A. Salmonson, 
Soundview Pulp Co., Everett; W. A. 
Salmonson, Simonds Worden White Co., 
Seattle; Jack Savage, Crown Zellerbach 
Corp., Camas; B. W. Sawyer, Northwest 
Filter Co., Portland; J. W. Schuh, Long- 
view Fibre Co., Longview; Harlan Scott, 
Pacific Pulp & Paper Industry, Seattle; C. 
M. Server, Philadelphia Felt Co., Port- 
land; Fred C. Shaneman, Pennsylvania 
Salt Mfg. Co., Tacoma. 

Anton P. Siebers, Longview Fibre Co., 
Longview; W. J. Shelton, Longview Fibre 


Co., Longview; Brian Shera, Pennsylvania 


Salt Mfg. Co., Tacoma; Don L. Shirley, 
Link-Belt Co., Portland; C. Sholdebrand, 
Hawley Pulp & Paper Co., Oregon City; 


PROPERTY Ok 
Pete TIBRARF 


FRED C. SHANEMAN 
Secretary-Treasurer : 
Pacific Section of TAPPI 


C. V. Smith, St. Helens Pulp & Paper 
Co., St. Helens, Ore.; J. F. Smith, Great 
Western Division The Dow Chemical Co., 
San Francisco; L. K. Smith, Pacific Pulp 
& Paper Industry, Seattle; Ray Smythe, 
Rice Barton Corp., Portland; H. Solbak- 
ken, Central Engineering Office, Port An- 
geles. 


L. E. Stevenson, Pulp Division Weyer- 
haeuser Timber Co., Everett; E. G. Swan- 
berg, Fernstrom Paper Mills, Pomona, 
Cal.; W. H. Swanson, President of 
TAPPI, Kimberly-Clark Corp., Neenah, 
Wisc.; James B. Symonds, Sinclair Wire 
Co., Seattle; Earl G. Thompson, Great 
Western Division The Dow Chemical Co., 
Seattle; Ed Tidland, Pacific Coast Supply 
Co., Portland; V. L. Tipka, Hawley Pulp 
& Paper Co., Oregon City; R. M. True, 
General Dyestuff Corp., Portland; James 
Turek, Jr., Stein-Hall Mfg. Co., Port- 


THE LADIES COMMITTEE which contributed so much to the success of the Joint Meeting + + + Left 
to right, Mrs. WILLIAM C. MARSHALL, Jr., Chairman; Mrs. A. G. NATWICK of Camas; Mrs. JACK 
CATER of Oregon City; Mrs. ANTON P. SIEBERS of Longview; Mrs. CARL E. BRAUN of Oregon 
City; Mrs. R. S. CAREY and Mrs. W. H. WILLIAMSON of Portland + + + The other member, Mrs. 
GEORGE H. McGREGOR of Longview, was not present when the picture was taken. 





NILES M. ANDERSON, Chair- 
man Pacific Coast Division of 
Superintendents Association 


land; K. G. Urfer, Hawley Pulp & Paper 
Co., Oregon City. 
H. Urquhart. Powell River Co., Ltd., 
Powell River, B. C.; A. Van Allen, Powell 
River Co., Ltd., Powell River, B. ni 
Preston B. Varney. Pulp Division Weyer- 
haeuser Timber Co., Longview; H. A. 
Vernet, A. E. Sta'ey Mfg. Co., Portland; 
A. S. Viger. Rayonier Incorpora‘ed, Shel- 
ton; R. O. Vognild. Hooker Electrochem- 
ical Co., Tacoma; R. D. Waddell, Crown 
Zelle-bach Corp., Lebanon, Ore.; Ralph 
Waldo, National Aniline & Chem. Co., 
San Francisco; Harold Wall, Longview 
Fibre Co., Longview; T. J. Waltman, 
Ohio Knife Co., Portland; J. B. Ward, 
Hooker Electrochemical Co., Tacoma; L. 
H. Wear, Taylor Instrument Co., Portland. 
E. A. Weber, Oregon Pulp & Paper 
Co., Salem; Fred J. Weleber, Hawley 
Pulp & Paper Co., Oregon City; J. A. 
Wilcox, Longview Fibre Co., Longview; 
John M. Wilcox, Electric Steel Foundry 
Co., Portland; R. E. Wilcox, Longview 
Fibre Co., Longview; Frank Wilder, H. 
Waterbury Sons Co., Portland; W. H. 
Williamson, Schuler & Benninghofen, 
Portland; J. A. Wilson, Hawley Pulp & 
Paper Co., Oregon City; J. B. Wilt, 
Spaulding Pulp & Paper Co., Newberg; 
Zina A. Wise, Griffith Rubber Mills, Port- 
land; E. P. Wood, Pulp Division Weye:- 


haeuser Timber Co., Longview. 
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LADIES 

Mrs. C. E. Ackley, Lebanon, Ore.; Mrs. 
Adleman; Mrs. Fred Alsop, Portland; 
Mrs. Niles M. Anderson, Tacoma; Mrs. 
Fred Armbruster, Seattle; Mrs. W. G. 
Ballantyne, Portland; Mrs. E. R. Barrett, 
Seattle; Mrs. C. B. Baxter, Tacoma; Mrs. 
Louis Blackerby, Portland. 

Mrs. J. R. Blair, Everett; Mrs. H. G. 
Boutin, Portland; Mrs. C. E. Braun, Ore- 
gon City; Mrs. Wm. H. Braun, Oregon 
City; Mrs. Robt. A. Bremner, Portland; 
Mrs. Martin Breuer, San Francisco; Mrs. 
Joseph Briody, Portland; Mrs. Claude W. 
Callaghan, Tacoma; Mrs. Roy S. Carey, 
Portland; Mrs. John M. Carlson, Everett. 

Mrs. J. E. Cater, Oregon City; Mrs. G. 
W. Charters, Camas; Mrs. R. E. Chase, 


GEORGE H. MGREGOR, Second 


Vice Chairman, Superintendents 


Tacoma; Mrs. J. V. B. Cox, Portland; 
Mrs. John C. Derville, Portland; Mrs. H. 
A. DesMarais, San Francisco; Mrs. E. G. 
Drew, Portland; Mrs. Arthur Duke, Ever- 
ett; Mrs. Alec C. Duncan, Portland; Mrs. 
Carl Fahlstrom, Longview. 

Mrs. John M. Fulton, Portland; Mrs. 
Irving R. Gard, Seattle; Mrs. H. B. Ger- 
ber, Chicago; Marcia Gibbs, Portland; 
Mrs. Wm. R. Gibson, Seattle; Mrs. Don 
Grant, Everett; Mrs. John Hassler, Port- 
land; Mrs. H. D. Hawley, Seattle; Mrs. 
H. R. Heuer, Longview; Mrs. Otto L. 
Hudrlik, Portland. 

Mrs. J. A. Hull, Everett; Mrs. Jack E. 


A. S. QUINN, Secretary-Treasurer 
Pacific Coast Division of 
Superintendents Association 


Johnson, Portland; Mrs. Ernie Kertz, 
Portland; Mrs. Wm. R. Leahy; Mrs. J. 
R. Lewis, Anacortes, Wash.; Mrs. E. E. 
Logsdon, Oregon City; Mrs. F. A. Mac- 
Kay. Empire, Oregon; Mrs. W. C. Mar- 
shall, Portland; Mrs. R. W. Martig, 
Portland; Mrs. C. J. McAllister, Portland. 

Mrs. J. H. McCarthy, Everett; Mrs. 
George Millard, Portland; Mrs. T. H. 
Moran, Longview; Mrs. A. G. Natwick, 
Camas; Mrs. Austin Nickels, Oregon 
City; Mrs. Gus Ostenson, Camas; Mrs. C, 
D. Parker, Seattle; Mrs. N. L. Peck, Port- 
land; Mrs. R. T. Petrie, Portland; Mrs. A. 
S. Quinn, Seattle. 

Mrs. H. H. Richmond, Port!and; Mrs. 
H. R. Russell, Everett; Mrs. S. A. Salmon- 
son, Everett; Mrs. W. A. Salmonson, Se- 
attle; Mrs. J. W. Schuh, Longview; Mrs. 
Harlan Scott, Seattle; Mrs. Brian Shera, 
Tacoma; Mrs. C. Sholdebrand, Oregon 
City; Mrs. Anton P. Siebers, Longview; 
Mrs. J. F. Smith, San Francisco; Mrs. J. 
B. Symonds, Seattle. 

Mrs. Earl G. Thompson, Seattle; Mrs. 
R. M. True, Portland; Mrs. James Turek, 
Jr., Portland; Mrs. Preston B. Varney, 
Longview; Mrs. A. S. Viger, Shelton; 
Mrs. R. D. Waddell, Lebanon; Mrs. T. J. 
Waltman, Portland; Mrs. J. A. Wilcox, 
Longview; Mrs. John M. Wilcox, Port- 
land; Mrs. W. H. Williamson, Port!and; 
Mrs. J. B. Wilt, Newberg, Oregon. 


Be ee ee el ee ee ot tek eee ee 


THE SPEAKERS’ TABLE at the banquet Saturday evening 7 7 7 left to right, CHARLES G. FRAMPTON, NILES M. ANDERSON, 
EDWARD P. WOOD, MERRILL E. NORWOOD, R. G. MACDONALD, Mrs. HARRY H. RICHMOND, CARL E. BRAUN, Mr 
NILES M. ANDERSON, GEORGE CHARTERS, Toastmaster; Mrs. CARL E. BRAUN, FRED A. OLMSTED, A. S. QUINN, HARR) 
H. RICHMOND, Mrs. A. S. QUINN, and WALTER H. SWANSON, President of TAPPI. 
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Papermakers of Southern 
California Form Organization 


Papermakers and Associates of Southern California is the 
name of the new organization which was formed May 15th 
by an active group of mill and mill supply men 


@ A group, envisioned by paper 
men in Southern California for 
some time, became a reality on May 
15th with the organization of the 
“Papermakers and Associates of 
Southern California.” Launched by 
an earnest gathering of mill superin- 
tendents and technical and affliated 
industry men, the new association 
will bring together those in the in- 
dustry whose problems in the manu- 
facture of paper and paper prod- 
ucts form a community of interest, 
and who believe by round table dis- 
cussions and conference mutual 
benefit will be gained. 

At this first organizational meet- 
ing were Herman L. Joachim, con- 
sulting engineer, Grant Farmer, 
superintendent of the Vernon plant 
of Fibreboard Products Inc.; 
Charles G. Frampton, superintend- 
ent of Fernstrom Paper Mills, Inc., 
Pomona; John Van Ounsem, board 
mill chemist for the Pioneer Divi- 
sion, The Flintkote Company, Los 
Angeles; W. T. Tillotson, superin- 
tendent of the South Gate Paper 
Mill of the U. S. Gypsum Company, 
Frank Wheelock, chief chemist of 
Vernon plant of the Fibreboard 
Products Inc.; Dr. John J. Stanko, 
director of research of the Pioneer 
Division, The Flintkote Company, 
Los Angeles, Taylor Alexander, 
manager of the California Oregon 
Paper Mills; Robert A. Baum, assis- 
tant chemist for the Fernstrom Pa- 
per Mills, Inc., Pomona; H. A. Ver- 
net of the Staley Sales Company; 
Glen Phillips, superintendent of the 
board and felt mills of the Pioneer 
Division, The Flintkote Company, 
Los Angeles; Archie Schwartz of the 
California Ink Company, and Calvin 


Wood of Pacific Pulp & Paper In- 
dustry. 


Following dinner at the Nikabob 
Cafe, first order of business was the 
election of a chairman and other 
officers. Herman L. Joachim was 
unanimously chosen to serve as the 
first chairman. The rest of the of- 
ficers also elected by unanimous vote 
were Grant Farmer, vice chairman; 


the meeting after his selection as 
chairman, stressed the value in an 
organization, such as the founders 
had in mind, of good fellowship and 
the free working together of the 
members for mutual good. He called 
for the utmost of informality and 
freedom in round table discussion, 
wanting all to participate and con- 
tribute in the end results of the 
meeting. He mentioned also the 
work done by George Cunningham 
of the National Oil Products Com- 
pany in assisting the organizers of 
the meeting in bringing it about. 

Discussion of by-laws followed. 
Chairman Joachim read from the 
by-laws of a northern group as a 
suggestion of the direction to be 
taken in drawing up by-laws for the 
Southern California group. Main 
points were talked over and it was 
decided to have a proposed set of 
by-laws mimeographed and sent to 
the membership for final action at 
a later date. 


Membership dues will be three 
dollars per year. Term of office for 
officers was set at one year, new of- 
ficers to be elected one year from 
the date of the first meeting. Meet- 
ings will be held every other month 


with dates to be determined by the 
executive committee for each meet- 
ing. 

Two standing committees were se- 
lected. The membership committee 
will be headed by Frank Wheelock 
and will have on it Glen Phillips, 
George Cunningham and Taylor 
Alexander. The program committee 
will be headed by Archie Schwartz 
and will have on it Dr. John Stanko, 
H. A. Vernet and Dick Buckley of 
Fernstrom Paper Mills. 

Following the general meeting the 
committees met for detailed discus- 
sion of their work. The member- 
ship committee went more fully into 
the matter of qualification for mem- 
bership. It was decided that all mem- 
bership will be selective with empha- 
sis on the relationship of prospective 
members to participation in the pa- 
per industry. 


Crown Zellerbach Pays 
Bank Loans In Advance 


@ The Crown Zellerbach Corporation 
paid off $1,000,000 of its long term bank 
loan on May 31st leaving a balance of 
$8,000,000 outstanding as of that date. 
The prepayment represents maturities of 
February 1, 1943. A year ago the cor- 
poration had a total of $13,800,000 in 
notes outstanding. 


Organizers of PAPERMAKERS and ASSOCIATES of SOUTHERN CALI- 
FORNIA at the May 15th meeting » » » Standing, left to right, ROBERT A. 
BAUM, H. A. VERNET, W. T. TILLOTSON, DR. JOHN J. STANKO, JOHN 
VAN OUNSEM, ARCHIE SCHWARTZ, FRANK WHEELOCK. 


Seated, left to right, GLEN PHILLIPS, GRANT FARMER, HERMAN L. 
JOACHIM, TAYLOR ALEXANDER and CHARLES G. FRAMPTON. 


John Van Ounsem, secretary; W. 
T. Tillotson, treasurer, and Charles 
Frampton, member of the executive 
beard which is composed of the of- 
ficers and one elected member. 
Chairman Joachim, in opening 
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Harold Bialkowsky Named 
Technical Director 


of the Everett Unbleached Sulphite Pulp Mill, Pulp Division 
Weyerhaeuser Timber Company. 


@ G. S. Brazeau, manager of the 
Everett Mill, Pulp Division Weyer- 
haeuser Timber Company, recently 
announced the appointment of Har- 
old W. Bialkowsky of Menasha, 
Wisconsin, as technical director to 
succeed the late DeVane Hamilton. 

Mr. Bialkowsky, who arrived in 
Everett April 20th, comes from the 
Gilbert Paper Company of Menasha, 
makers of fine papers, where he has 
been technical director since 1933. 
After graduating from the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology in 
electrochemical engineering in 1928, 
he worked for the American Writ- 
ing Paper Company in Holyoke, his 
home town, for two years. 

When the Institute of Paper 
Chemistry’s first classes started in 
February of 1930, Mr. Bialkowsky 
was one of the first two students. He 
finished the course in 1933 and was 
awarded the degree of Doctor of 
Philosophy in Chemistry. He then 
joined the Gilbert Paper Company 
as technical director. 

Mr. Bialkowsky is a member of 
TAPPI and in 1940 was secretary- 
treasurer of the Lake States Section. 
He has published several papers in- 
cluding “Some Physical and Chemi- 
cal Observations on Hydration” and 





HAROLD W. BIALKOWSKY, 
Technical Director, 
Weyerhaeuser at Everett 


“Contribution to the Knowledge of 
Rosin Sizing.” 

He has been married eight years 
and has two children, a boy and a 
girl. Mrs. Bialkowsky and the chil- 
dren will join him in Everett the 
latter part of June. 





St. Regis Continues 
Improvement Program 


@ The modernization and improve- 
ment program begun last November 
by the St. Regis Paper Company, 
Kraft Pulp Division, Tacoma, con- 
tinues at a steady pace under the 
supervision of Niles M. Anderson, 
general superintendent. 

The two additional digesters, mak- 
ing a total of six, were placed in 
operation April 30th. These were 
installed to permit slower cooking 
which in turn has improved pulp 
quality all around. 


Another recovery furnace was or- 
dered in February and will be in 
operation November 15th. Founda- 
tions are already in place and the 


Combustion Engineering Company 
is expected to start shipments around 
the middle of August. 

The new recovery building of con- 
crete, steel, brick and Robinson pro- 
tected metal, is approximately 47 by 
85 feet in size and 90 feet in height. 
It was designed by Marshall & Barr, 
consulting engineers of Seattle. 

Other improvements under way 
at the bleached kraft pulp mill in- 
clude an air conditioning system for 
the machine room; a new locker and 
change room for the men; a new 
Oliver brown stock washer and a 
complete rearrangement of the pulp 
washing system to provide more efh- 
cient cleansing of the stock. 
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Charles A. Murray Dies 
in Powell River 


@ Charles A. Murray, machine tender 
for the Powell River Company at Powell 
River, B. C., handling No. 3 paper ma. 
chine, died Memorial Day at his home 
in that city. Burial was in Powell River 
on June Ist. 

Mr. Murray had been a machine ten. 
der at Powell River since 1925 when he 
came West from Berlin, N. H., where he 
had tended machines for the Brown Com- 
pany. 

A brother, Ernest T. Murray, and a 
son, W. P. Murray, are machine tenders 
at Powell River. Another son, Everett 
Murray of Everett, Washington, was a 
third hand at Berlin before the family 
moved to the Pacific Coast, but became 
a professional photographer and is well 
known for his pulp and paper mill photo- 
graphs, many of which have appeared 
in this journal. 


Day Shift Wins Puget 
Sound Bowling Contest 


@ The second year of bowling competi- 
tion among the employees of the Puget 
Sound Pulp has ended with the day shift 
winning the honors from a field of six 
teams. “A” shift won high three games 
with a total of 2522 pins. The same 
shift also won high singles games with 
a score of 931. 

Individual scores for the season were 
lead by Russell Scott with a 48-game av- 
erage of 181, followed by Carl Pau!sen 
and George Monkers with 173 each. The 
company treated the men to entry in the 
City Play-Off which follows the regular 
competition. 

Bowling has proven a splendid way 
for the greatly expanded employee group 
to become acquainted, as well as develop- 
ing bowlers who are much sought after 
by other organizations in the city of 
Bellingham. 


Camas Planning 
Second Paper Festival 


@ The second annual Paper Festival is 
planned for July 24-26th at Camas, 
Washington, and the city has the schedule 
of events already pretty well worked out. 

The contest for the queen of the 
festival opened June 21st and will close 
July 19th. The queen will be chosen by 
votes and 25 votes goes with the sale of 
each 25-cent Paper Festival button. The 
winner will receive a $100 wardrobe and 
will have the privilege of reigning over 
the popular festival. 

Again this year the Camas mill of the 
Crown Willamette Paper Company will 
hold open house during the festival 
period. The open house proved highly 
popular last year with 3,163 visitors from 
26 states inspecting the pulp, paper and 
converting plants. 


Bob Bundy Has 
A New Son 


@ Congratulations go to Robert E. 
Bundy, resident manager of Fibreboard 
Products, Incorporated, at Port Angeles, 
Washington. He and Mrs. Bundy be- 
came the parents of an 8-pound son at 
Port Angeles May 14th. The boy, named 
Robert Michael, has a five-year-old sis- 
ter, Janet. 
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Ceiling Set on 
Board Prices 


@ From Washington, D. C., came the 
report on June 13th that leading manu- 
facturers of paperboard have agreed in- 
dividually with the Office of Price Ad- 
ministration and Civilian Supply to a 
price policy which should assure stability 
in the board market for the remainder of 
this year. The announcement was made 
by Leon Henderson, OPACS administra- 
i. has been agreed that prices will be 
stabilized at not exceeding a maximum 
of $42.50 per ton for chip board, $57.50 
for single manila lined board, and $72.50 
per ton on white patent coated news 
board, unless unusual and now unfore- 
seeable increases in cost make this policy 
impossible, it was explained. Prices for 
other grades of paper board will be at 
the usual differentials from these base 
prices and the customary quantity dif- 
ferentials for the Midwest will apply. 
These prices are maximum and pro- 
ducers may sell at lower base or net 
prices if they wish. It is expected that 
this agreement will put an end to the 
present practice of placing orders on a 
“when delivered” price basis instead of a 
“current” price basis. 

In order to aid paperboard producers 
in maintaining the present level of prices, 
administrator Henderson agreed to ask 
leaders in the waste paper industry to 
assist in developing price stability in that 
market since waste paper is an important 
raw material in paper board manufac- 
ture. A program to conserve supplies of 
waste paper and to increase the amount 
collected may also be undertaken, it was 
said. 

Establishment of maximum prices for 
paperboard is expected to facilitate sta- 
bilization of prices in the container car- 
ton and folding box industries, OPACS 
declared, all of which are important fac- 
tors in consumer goods merchandising. 


Kraft Liner 
Advances In Price 


@ Leading producers of kraft liner 
board used in the manufacture of cor- 
rugated shipping containers have notified 
customers that the price will be advanced 
to $60 a ton effective July Ist. 

This is an advance of $5 per ton over 
the price of $55 which has prevailed since 
January 1, 1940. Ordinarily the price is 
set only for a three months’ period. 

A number of the large producers of 
kraft paper are reported to have told 
Price administrator Leon Henderson that 
it is not their intention to raise the price 
of kraft paper above the present level of 

90 per ton unless something unusual 
develops in the way of increased costs. 
The $90 a ton price was set early in the 
second quarter of this year. 


Fred Smith Heads 
Bellingham Veterans 


@ Fred O. Smith, screen tender for the 
Puget Sound Pulp & Timber Company 
of Bellingham, was recently elected com- 
mander of the Laurel Post No. 3685, 
Veterans of Foreign Wars. He was in- 
stalled the evening of April 23rd with 
the customary ceremony. 

Mr. Smith has been with the Belling- 
am mill for twelve years. He served 
two years with the A. E. F. in France 
during the last World War. 


Pian Coast Delegation to 
Ann Arbor TAPP! Meeting 


@ Following the appointment of 
Albert H. Hooker, Jr., western sales 
manager of the Hooker Electro- 
chemical Company, Tacoma, as Pa- 
cific Coast member of the publicity 
committee for the National Fall 
Meeting of TAPPI, to be held Sep- 
tember 16-19th at Ann Arbor, Mich- 
igan, Mr. Hooker announced plans 
for organizing a group of Pacific 
Coast men and women to make the 
trip east together. 

“We learned the value of attend- 
ing the Fall Meetings from the ex- 
cellent one held in Seattle last Aug- 
ust,” said Mr. Hooker, “and be- 
sides, the Pacific Coast ought to be 
well represented to show its ap- 
preciation for the large number of 
men and women from the East and 
Middle West who journeyed to our 
part of the country last summer.” 


“If a large enough group finds it 
possible to get away from their daily 
duties long enough to make this 
worthwhile trip, we can arrange for 
special cars and travel together. I 
ask that everyone considering at- 
tending the meeting at Ann Arbor 
drop me a line at Tacoma so we can 
make our plans early.” 


Again this year TAPPI will hold 
its Fall Meeting at a University. 
The University of Michigan will be 
headquarters and the theme of the 
program will be “Back to School,” 
according to Milton R. Bailey, of 


A. H. HOOKER, Jr., Pacific Coast 
Member Publicity Committee for 


TAPPI Fall Meeting at Ann 
Arbor, Michigan. 


the Bulkley, Dunton Pulp Company, 


chairman of the publicity committee. 


“While we will have plenty of 
time during our recess for golf, 
swimming, etc., through the facil- 
ities of the University,” states Mr. 
Bailey, “each of the four days will 
be crammed with timely subjects. It 
is planned that the morning sessions 
be held open to the general con- 
vention and that the technical and 
group meetings be held at luncheons 
and in the afternoon. There will 
probably not be any evening speak- 
ers, allowing this time for general 
get-togethers. To top off the pro- 
gram we propose a trip to Detroit 
where we expect to visit the Ford 
plant and have time for a trip 
through Greenfield Village.” 


General chairman of the Fall 
Meeting is Ralph A. Hayward, pres- 
ident of the Kalamazoo Vegetable 
Parchment Company and vice pres- 
ident of TAPPI. Assisting him as 
vice chairman are Dr. D. W. Mc- 
Cready, University of Michigan, 
and W. K. Kidder of the Bryant 
Paper Company. — 

Details of the Fall Meeting pro- 
gram will be announced in subse- 
quent issues. 


Goddard of Nichols 


Coast Visitor 
@ Harold O. Goddard, research engi- 


neer in charge of flash roasting research 
work for the Nichols Engineering & Re- 
search Corporation of New York City, 
made a quick trip to the Pacific North- 
west the latter part of May. During the 
week Mr. Goddard was on the Coast, he 
made his headquarters with A. H. Lund- 
berg of Seattle, Pacific Coast representa- 
tive for Nichols Engineering. 

Mr. Goddard, who has been with the 
Nichols organization since 1932, was pre- 
viously associated with Horace Freeman 
of the Consolidated Paper Corporation as 
an engineer during the early experi- 
mental period with Mr. Freeman’s flash 
roaster of pyrites. 

Twenty - five Nichols- Freeman flash 
roasters will be in operation throughout 
the world by the end of the present year, 
Mr. Goddard stated. The E. B. Eddy 
Company, Ltd., of Hull, Quebec, is in- 
stalling a flash roaster as a booster in their 
acid system and are also installing two 
new Jenssen towers. The installation will 
be completed by the end of the year. 

Two flash roaster installations are to 
be completed this year in Finland, one 
for the Nokia Aktiebolag and the other 
for Rauma Wood, Ltd., Osakeytio. By 
the end of 1941 four will be operating 
in pulp mills, the other two being in 
Canada. Twenty-one flash roasting instal- 
lations are operating in sulphuric acid 
plants, fifteen being in Australia. 
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Handling Bulk Materials Mechanically 
In the Northwest Pulp and Paper Industry 


by DON L. SHIRLEY* 


will be made to cover overhead cranes 

and hoists, crawlers or locomotive 
cranes, or similar equipment also used to 
handle bulk materials, but in themselves a 
separate type distinctly different from 
elevating and conveying equipment. 


T° presenting this subject, no attempt 


A list of materials handled mechan- 
ically in considerable volume ranges 
from pulpwood in cordwood lengths, 
through hog fuel (wood refuse and saw- 
dust) sized pulpwood chips, sulphur, 
lime, sa't cake and similar granular or 
powdered materials, and on down to 
include wet pulp. 


Many of these materials can be satis- 
factorily conveyed on any one of sev- 
eral types of equipment, and review of 
the major conveyor types and their ap- 
plication will be covered in order as fol- 
lows, with observations as to the suit- 
ability of each for certain materials: 


(1) Drag Chain Conveyors; (2) Belt 
Conveyors; (3) Screw Conveyors; (4) 
Bucket Elevators; (5) “Column” or 
“Mass Conveyors.” 


1. Drag Chain Conveyors—These are 
merely one or more strands of welded, 
cast, or forged chains, sliding along in 
a suitable trough combining the pushing 
and carrying of the materials. Drag 
chain conveyors generally should operate 
at relatively low speeds (about 100 fe. 
per minute maximum) to keep down 
wear, and are well suited to the handling 
of non-abrasive bulk materials, including 
all of the wood products from pulpwood 
to chips and sawdust. Drag chain con- 
veyors operate horizontally, inclined, or 
in combinations of horizontal and _ in- 
clined, and are suitable for conveyors 
over short and moderate distances. 


Delivery of the materials handled by 
this type conveyor may be through gates 
or openings at proper intervals in the 
trough bottom or over the end of the 
conveyor. Careful consideration should 
be given to the nature of the material, 
size and shape of pieces, etc., to assure 
clean discharge to avoid hang-ups and 
possibility of damage and breakage of 
the chain, flights or driving machinery. 


Where discharge is over the end of 
the conveyor it is often advisable to 
employ smooth drums at the headshaft 
to avoid carrying the material into the 
driving sprocket where power is applied, 
and in this case a “reverse” drive is 
employed on the underside or return run. 

Location of the drive near the head 
or discharge end will place the minimum 
proportion of the conveying chain in 
tension or under full load. 


2. Belt Conveyors—These consist of 
an endless conveying bed or belt of 
fabric or rubber covered fabric, the 
rolls or idlers which may be troughed 


*Manager, Link-Belt Company, Pacific Di- 
vision, Portland, Oregon. Presented at the An- 
nual Joint Meeting of the Pacific Coast Division 
of the American Pulp & Paper Mill Superin- 
tendents Association and the Pacific Section of 
TAPPI, Portland Hotel, Portland, Oregon, June 
7th, 1941. 


or flat, supporting the belt, and the 
usual terminal machinery. Ability to 
handle large capacities at low cost is due 
to continuous delivery at relatively high 
speeds, and low power demand with 
the low frictional resistance in the sup- 
porting rolls. Relatively simple support- 
ing structures are required. Belt con- 
veyors can be installed on the horizontal, 
inclined up to approximately 20 degrees, 
or in combinations of horizontal and 
inclined. They may range in width from 
12” to 60” and can handle bulk materials 
over long distances economically at 
speeds ranging from 200 to 600 feet 
per minute; some conveyors in North- 
west mills handling bulk commodities are 
as long as 4 mile, and used in series, 
belt conveyor systems are in service up 
to a distance of ten miles. 


Hog fuel, chips, sulphur, lime and 
pulp are being conveyed daily by belt 
conveyors in the Northwest, and in some 
instances timber cants up to 12”x12”, in 
lengths up to 14 feet, are being handled 
satisfactorily by belt conveyor. 

Delivery of materials from belt con- 
veyors may be over the end or at inter- 
mediate points by means of fixed or 
movable trippers which are designed so 
as to direct the stream of material to 
chutes to one or both sides. 


Unloading of relatively light weight 
non-abrasive materials is often accom- 
plished by plows, this being common 
practice in distributing chips from over- 
head conveyors to storage. “WV” shaped 
plows can be satisfactorily employed with 
troughed belts and diagonal plows to 
direct the chips to one side are commonly 
used with flat belts. 


It is never good practice to use plows 
placed squarely across the conveyor and 
with all types of discharge plows, care 
should be exercised to see that gum rub- 
ber blades or facings are used to con- 
tact the conveyor belt with plow supports 
so designed that wood or metal surfaces 
are prevented from coming in contact 
with the belt under any conditions. 


3. Screw Conveyors—This type of con- 
veyor consists of a metal spiral mounted 
on a central pipe or shaft, rotating inside 
of. a suitable trough at moderate speeds 
(generally not exceeding 100 revolutions 
per minute) propelling the material 
ahead. This spiral may range from 3” 
to 24” in diameter, and in addition to 
being of simple construction and rela- 
tively low first cost, requires a minimum 
amount of space, being a one-direction 
conveyor with no provision necessary for 
a return run as in the case of the drag 
chain and belt type conveyors. 

They are generally used to convey the 
finer and granular, less abrasive materials 
horizontally or at slight inclines (up to 
10 degrees) and are regularly in service 
handling salt cake, sulphur, etc. Also in 
many mills they are used for conveying 
pulp delivered from deckers and thick- 
eners, and regularly are furnished in 
special materials, corrosion resistant al- 
loys, etc. 


Screw conveyors can be furnished with 
many variations such as variable pitch, 
variable diameters, as ribbons only, or 
with paddles inserted to provide stirring 
or mixing action, together with convey. 
ing, and they are also extensively used 
as feeders. 


Delivery of materials from screw con- 
veyors is readily accomplished through 
plain or gated openings in the trough 
bottom or out of the end of the con. 
veyor. 


4. Bucket Elevators — Elevators are 
specified where its is desirable to raise 
bulk commodities vertically in a mini- 
mum of space, and consist of chains or 
belts to which buckets are attached and 
operate vertically or on slight inclines 
from the vertical, generally enclosed in 
casings or housings to confine the ma- 
terials and reduce dust hazards. 


Bucket elevators of the centrifugal 
discharge type with buckets spaced at 
intervals, operate at speeds of from 200 
to 300 feet per minute, digging or 
scooping material from a boot at the 
bottom, discharging by centrifugal force 
over the head end. This type elevator 
is suitable for moderate capacities of 
granular materials where no large lumps 
are encountered. They are found exten- 
sively handling chips, salt cake, etc., and 
in some plants, sulphur, but this latter 
is classed as a somewhat hazardous ma- 
terial for a centrifugal discharge elevator 
due to danger from tramp iron and 
foreign materials causing sparks at the 
relatively high speeds employed. 


Elevators of the continuous type 
operate at relatively slow speeds (100 to 
200 feet per minute) with minimum 
operating clearance between adjacent 
buckets, and the design of the buckets 
is such that clean discharge by gravity is 
assured at slow speeds. 


With a feeding leg delivering the 
material directly into the buckets, break- 
age of material itself is reduced, as is 
wear and tear on equipment, inasmuch 
as no digging at the boot is required, 
and effective discharge at the head end 
is not dependent on elevator speed. This 
type elevator may be slightly more ex- 
pensive than the centrifugal discharge 
type, but has greater capacity at slower 
speeds. 


One Northwest plant experiencing 
more or less continual difficulty with 
fires in handling sulphur, changed from 
the high speed centrifugal discharge ele- 
vator in a steel casing, to a continuous 
type elevator in a wood casing, an 
materially reduced fires and explosions. 


5. “Column” or ‘Mass Conveying” 
Units—These are a relatively recent 
development in comparison to the types 
previously mentioned but offer interest- 
ing possibilities for handling fine and 
granular commodities horizontally, ver- 
tically, or in combinations of horizontal 
and vertical, without transfer of the 
continuous mass moving within a closed 
casing or duct. 
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This method employs a chain of suit- 
able design with prongs or flights acting 
to move the materials in which they are 
imbedded, and satisfactory capacities are 
developed at relatively low speeds (25 to 
75 ft. per minute) and with moderate 
power requirements, due to the continu- 
ous movement of a solid cross-section of 

terial. 

a general, all of the flowable, granu- 
lar or pulverized materials not severely 
abrasive or corrosive, and which do not 
contain unbreakable lumps, can _ be 
handled with this type of conveyor. 

Salt cake, sawdust and similar bulk 
commodities are elevated and conveyed 
in our Northwest mills today with this 

uipment. 

“keer of materials from this type 
of conveyor is readily accomplished with 
suitable chute arrangements allowing 
free flow from the carrying run. This 
type of conveyor is also well suited to 
the handling of fine and dusty materials 
providing in effect a “closed system.” 

In the handling of lime rock to acid 
towers, large or coarsely broken as well 
as fine materials are encountered and 
it would seem that still another type of 
elevating equipment offers possibilities in 
place of the wheeled buggy and platform 
elevator generally in use. This is the 
skip hoist, consisting of a rectangular 
bucket running on vertical or inclined 
tracks, a hoisting cable and a hoisting 
machine, and it has been extensively 
used in mining and other industries for 
generations, and is standard for feeding 
blast furnaces. 

Adapted for high lifts and small or 
large capacities, skip hoists operate at 
speeds ranging from 40 to 450 feet per 
minute, are simple, rugged and depend- 
able, and will handle material at low 
cost with small up-keep expense. 

As to the type of equipment best suited 
for any given materials, no two plants 
are alike, and no set formulas will solve 
every problem, but thorough considera- 
tion of every detail affecting an elevating 
or conveying intsallation, should assure 
a satisfactory general design. 

The production of material handling 
equipment, like the production of pulp 
and paper, is a business in which valu- 
able engineering and technical experi- 
ence is gained with time. 


Oregon Pulp Reports 
1940 Profit 


@ The Oregon Pulp & Paper Company 
of Salem, Oregon, reports a net income 
for 1940 of $291,978 as compared with 
a net loss of $21,816 in 1939. 


COMPARISON OF WOOD PULP EXPORTS 


Three Months, 1940 and 1941 
(Tons of 2000 Pounds) 


Type of Pulp: 
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Source: U. S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of Foreign & Domestic Commerce. 





Stability of Partially 
Bleached Kraft Studied 


@ In an article, “The degradation of 
sulfate fiber by bleaching,” B. W. Scrib- 
ner of the National Bureau of Standards 
called attention to instability of the paper 
of some kraft envelopes that was made 
from partially bleached sulfate fibers. 
The paper of one lot of envelopes of 
this kind had deteriorated during 11 
years of storage to such an extent that 
the envelopes were unfit for use, and ac- 
celerated aging tests of different samples 
of such paper showed it to be very un- 
stable. 

Further investigation has indicated that 
if acidity is carefully controlled in the 
manufacturing process, very stable par- 
tially-bleached kraft paper can be made. 
Papers having a high acidity, equivalent 
to a pH value of around 4.5, lost prac- 
tically all of their folding endurance 
when subjected to accelerated aging by 
heating them 72 hours at 100 degrees C. 
The cellulose of such papers was in poor 
condition, typical values being: Alpha- 
cellulose, 78 per cent; beta-cellulose, 13 
per cent; gamma-cellulose, 9 per cent. It 
has been found that high beta-cellulose is 
associated with instability. Papers having 
a much lower acidity, pH around 5.7, 
retained 85 per cent or more of their 
folding endurance under the accelerated 
aging. The cellulose of these papers had 
a good degree of purity, typical values 
for them being: Alpha-cellulose, 84 per 
cent; beta-cellulose, none; gamma-cellu- 
lose, 16 per cent. 


The bureau has found in its studies of 
the permanence of papers that in gen- 
eral a pH value of less than 5.0 should 
not be tolerated where stability is im- 
portant. 





Clyde Morgan Becomes 
President of Eastern 


@ Clyde B. Morgan, associated with 
Rayonier Incorporated for the past four 
and a half years, resigned as vice presi- 
dent May Ist to accept the presidency of 
the Eastern Corporation of Bangor, 
Maine. As an officer of Rayonier Incor- 
porated Mr. Morgan made his head- 
quarters in New York City. 

He is well known in the pulp and 
paper industry, having been associated 
with the S. D. Warren Company in Bos- 
ton for many years as executive vice 
president prior to joining Rayonier. 


CLYDE B. MORGAN, President 


Eastern Corporation 


COMPARISON OF WOOD PULP IMPORTS 
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Source: U. S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of Foreign & Domestic Commerce. 
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Continuous Cutting Chippers 


by Nl. P. WARDWELL* 


tinuous cutting chipper is due to 

two basic principles. The first is 
the use of two or more knives at one time 
in a stick. The second is the high number 
of cuts per minute, up to 6000 on small 
chippers, which gives the logs no time to 
move between cuts. The former affects 
logs that are large enough in diameter 
so that the surface exposed to the knives 
is longer than the distance between knives. 
The latter affects the smaller ones. 


ee for the success of the con- 


Firstly, the knives do not cut straight 
down through logs, but dig their way 
deeper and deeper into the wood as they 
descend, thus pulling the log farther 
down the spout. The top of the log 
reaches the disc just in time for the next 
cut. There is nothing to stop this down- 
ward movement because the chips are 
being peeled off and are passing through 
the disc to make room for the continu- 
ously incoming flow of wood. On a four- 
knife disc or on one whose knives are 
too far apart to catch a given size log, 
the log comes down to the disc after each 
cut and has to wait for the next knife 
to come. The progress toward the disc 
is intermittent, and much bouncing and 
rolling occurs during the waiting period. 
But when the principle of two knives in 
a stick can be applied, the progress to- 
ward the disc is continuous, and there is 
no bouncing or rolling. That means 
that the chips are just about perfect. 

Secondly, practice has shown that 
where conditions are such that two knives 
can catch a 72-inch stick, a 4-inch stick 
will go through with results almost as 
good as with the 7'-inch size. The ex- 
planation of this is that the inertia of 
the log holds it from bouncing because 
the waiting period is so short with 3000 
cuts per minute as compared with 1000 
in the old four-knife disc. This figure 
of 3000 cuts per minute is a special case. 
Uusually the number is higher. This 
principle only works within certain limits, 
but it is useful in extending the sphere 
of influence of the first principle to logs 
that are smaller than could be econom- 
ically caught by two knives at one, time. 


Tests Show Less Waste 


@ A recent test was made on a 56- 
inch ten-knife chipper with 12'%-inch 
spout running at 600 rpm and blowing 
chips to the screen 15 feet above the 
shaft and 20 feet horizontal distance 
away. All the logs were weighed and 
measured. Half of them were 2 feet and 
the rest 4 feet long. The following fig- 
ures were obtained from the average of 
three samples. The chipping was done 
for each sample with different condition 
of knives, the first newly ground, the 
second 28 hours use without grinding 
but honed at 4-hour intervals, the third 
after chipping eight hours without treat- 
ment. So the average is representative. 


*Secretary-Treasurer, Carthage Machine Com- 
pany, Carthage, N. Y. Paper read by V. L. Tipka 
of the Hawley Pulp & Paper Co. before the 
Annual Joint Meeting of the Pacific Coast Di- 
vision of the American Pulp & Paper Miil 
Superintendents Association and the Pacific Sec- 
tion of TAPPI, Portland Hotel, Portland, Ore- 
gon, June 7, 1941. 


Knives are of the higher grade steel. 

Weight of logs—10,831 lbs. 

Sawdust passing '%-inch perforated 
plate—153 lbs. 

Yo Sawdust—1.41. 

Rejections retained on 1'%-inch by 2- 
inch wire cloth—22 lbs. 

Rejections—2%. 

Moisture content—22-28%. 

Weight per cubic foot—26.44 lbs. 

Log diameters—6 to 11 inches. 


Another mill with a 12-knife 84-inch 
disc on an old chipper with 14-inch 
spout, writes that only 5% of their chips 
are longer than the 1-inch length they 
require, and less than 1% pass 1'%-inch 
mesh. 


Another mill reports sawdust waste 
passing '%-inch mesh of .9% on a 12- 
knife 54-inch chipper with 12'%2-inch 
spout as compared with 1.81% on a 4- 
knife 88-inch chipper. This was an ex- 
haustive test described by Mr. Savage 
in his paper at the Technical Section of 
Canadian Pulp & Paper Association in 
Montreal January, 1941. His report 
(not part of his paper) indicates that 
classifying screen tests should be picked 
over to prevent different length chips be- 
ing retained on the same mesh but states 
that without classifying screens, tests such 
as his would be impossible. 

Two other mills that we know of have 
discontinued the use of their re-chippers, 
and a third intends to do so soon because 
the oversized chips are so few. 


Still another mill reports 1.7% saw- 
dust through .141-inch opening mesh in 
a very carefully conducted test using 100 
cords of spruce wood. 


Of the 35 chippers or discs which have 
been shipped up to this writing with 8 
or more knives, many have not yet been 
heard from and five went to roofing mills 
where no comparison with previous op- 
eration was possible. But 18, including 
those specifically mentioned above, have 
reported, and all agree that their chips 
are much more uniform and their saw- 
dust is greatly reduced from what it was 
when they had only four knives. Some 
say their digester yield is improved. 

With twelve-foot logs or longer, troubles 
from bouncing and rolling are at a mini- 
mum, even with a 4-knife disc, especially 
when one log presses against the butt of 
the preceding one. But the intermittent 
progress toward the disc, instead of the 
steady flow when there are two cuts in 
a stick, wears the disc more as will be 
described later. And the wear will cause 
bouncing and uneven chips, and the 
butts will shatter more. 


Size Not Measure of Capacity 


@ Most people seem to think that the 
size of a chipper determines its capacity. 
This is true in the extreme case where a 
chipper is powered and fed up to its 
limit. But in practice the smallest size 
chipper will turn out all that is needed 
for ordinary purposes if the necessary 
power is applied and the feeding is prop- 
erly executed and the sticks are small 
enough for the spout. A small chipper 
with a 10-inch spout and 200 hp. at- 


tached can turn out 30 cords per hour 
of soft wood if the feeding arrangement 
is right. A chipper with a 19-inch spout 
and 200 hp. attached cannot turn out 
one bit more. So the factor determining 
the size of the chipper is the diameter 
of the largest log, and the factors deter. 
mining capacity are power availab!e and 
ability to feed. 


Suitable Motors 


© The synchronous motor for driving 
chippers, as in other applications, is at its 
best when the load is constant. For 12. 
foot, 16-foot or 20-foot logs or for a small 
chipper cutting 8-inch or 10-inch diameter 
logs, and requiring a high capacity, it is 
the best type of drive. The power factor 
correction, the increased efficiency with- 
out heat losses from slowing down, and 
the increased capacity because cuts per 
minute do not drop off during a big 
stick, all make it very desirable. But if 
short logs 4 feet or even 8 feet long are 
used and if the diameters vary consider- 
ably, the induction motors are better 
suited. The high slip squirrel cage or 
wound rotor types are recommended. In 
a chipper with a 19-inch spout, the load 
varies from 0 to 1540 hp. If a synchron- 
ous motor were used it would need to be 
large enough so that the combined rating 
and pullout torque equalled 1540 hp., and 
even then the sudden peak loads on the 
power line might sometimes be undesir- 
able. But with an induction motor 200 
hp. would be enough to turn out thirty 
cords an hour. The flywheel effect in 
disc and pulley is enough to carry the 
knives through the largest log without 
slowing down the motor more than the 
10 to 15% limit which the motor manu- 
facturers have set for safe and sane op- 
eration. 


It is possible to direct connect induc- 
tion motors. The rotors can be mounted 
on the chipper shaft just like the syn- 
chronous type. However, we prefer using 
flexible couplings because the air gap is 
smaller between the rotor and stator than 
in synchronous motors. Also when the 
chipper disc is moved endwise to adjust 
for knife clearance if the motor rotor 
moves with it the stator must be moved 
the same amount to keep the air ducts 
properly in line. This is a nuisance that 
might cause neglect of close knife align- 
ment. 


Many tests have been made on power 
and there is variation in results as must 
be expected. However, the evidence pro- 
vides a basis for safe drive recommenda- 
tions. And so if you use an induction 
motor, figure on 7 hp. per cord per hour. 
If you have a synchronous motor, clacu- 
late the volume of your largest diameter 
log and multiply by 140,000 feet per 
cubic foot to get the amount of energy 
necesary to chip that largest log. Then 
divide this by 550 feet second and by the 
number of seconds necessary to chip the 
log as determined from cuts per minute: 
and length of chip. This gives the com- 
bined rating and pullout torque horse- 
power required if most of the logs are 
smaller or the rated horsepower if most. 
of them are that size. 
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@ Knives are set through the disc in- 
stead of on the surface partly to conserve 
space on the surface. This position also 
saves them from being rubbed by the logs, 
and they keep much cooler. There is 
practically no heating even under the 
most adverse circumstances. 


We don’t like to compare knife life 
on the basis of length of time between 
grindings but prefer to use sawdust loss 
as an index of knife life while grinding 
at regular intervals such as once a shift. 
On this basis discs with knives in the new 
position in nearly every case have cut 
down the sawdust loss by at least 1% 
of the total wood. Part of this improve- 
ment can be credited to freedom from 
bouncing which would otherwise allow 
the knives to graze the ends of logs nip- 
ping off little particles. But much of it 
is the result of freedom from heating and 
of the fact that the edges are not turned 
by logs tipping up while being cut. 

If welded knives are used the hard 
part is hammered into the soft backing 
instead of being torn away as is the ten- 
dency when they lie on the surface. Also 
there is less danger of the knives break- 
ing away from the clamping bolts for the 
same reason. 

The wear on the disc with the four- 
knife chippers used to come half way be- 
tween the knives. This was harmful be- 
cause of the ocean wave effect causing 
the logs to bounce and roll. But with 
knives closer together the wear comes 
only at the chip opening edges. This 
wear might come more at the inside end 
and make longer chips inside. This can 
be corrected by grinding the chip opening 
edges even, all the way across and short- 
ening amount of projection of the knives. 
The wear will become more gradual as the 
surface adopts itself to contact surface 
of the log. The pressure that causes the 
wear will be spread over more and more 
area. But aside from the gradual diminu- 
tion of metal we have been unable so far 
to see any harm in this wear. 


We hope the points covered by this 
paper will be helpful in clarifying some 
that may have been a little hazy in your 
minds and that it may suggest ideas to 
you that may lead to further improve- 
ment. We welcome your questions and 
your suggestions. 





Buff Natwick’s Daughter 
An Accomplished Pianist 


@ Phyllis Natwick, young concert 
Pianist and daughter of Mr. and Mrs. A. 
G. Natwick, has just completed a North- 
western concert tour distinguishing her- 
self as one of the most promising young 
artists to appear in concert in recent 
seasons. Her father is assistant manager 
of Crown Willamette Paper Company, 
Division of Crown Zellerbach Corpora- 
tion at Camas, Washington. 


Miss Natwick is a pupil of Ariel Rub- 
stein, director of the Elison-White con- 
servatory in Portland. In her interpre- 
tations of the difficult music of Bach, 
Mozart, Schumann and Saint-Saens, she 
revealed herself as a serious and accom- 
plished musician. 

Opening her concert tour in Camas, 
Miss Natwick also appeared in Van- 
couver, Bellingham, Yakima, Olympia, 
Longview and Seattle, Washington; and 
in Salem and Portland, Oregon. 


Roy Miller of Camas 
Wins Sloan Scholarship 


@ Roy R. Miller, shop supervisor for the 
Camas division of Crown Zellerbach Cor- 
poration, has been selected as one of 
eleven recipients of the coveted Alfred P. 
Sloan Fellowships for an intensive one- 
year cooperative program of executive 
development in business administration 
and economics at the Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technology, it was announced 
from Cambridge May 28th by Professor 
Wyman P. Fiske, director of the fellow- 
ship program. 

“The award of these fellowships to a 
group of outstanding young business men 
takes on a particular significance this 
year,” said Professor Wyman P. Fiske, 
director of the fellowship program, in an- 
nouncing the awards. “It is evidence of 
the willingness of industry to release men 
for the particular objective of additional 
training to meet the complex national 
problems raised by defense activities. Dur- 
ing their period of study, the recipients 
of these fellowships will maintain close 
contact with industry and will bene4t 
from the experience of many men now 
actively concerned with industrial prob- 
lems. The value of this training is al- 
ready being demonstrated by the many 
young men already moving on to po- 
sitions of unusual responsibility.” 

Miller’s appointment adds a new chap- 
ter to the romantic saga of a boy who 
studied his ABC’s and fractions under the 
swinging kerosene lamp of a sailing 
schooner, and his geography from mazri- 
time charts and shore visits when the ves- 
sel dropped anchor in ports of the Seven 
Seas. 

Miller’s educational progress reads like 
one of the success stories from a book of 
fiction. Yet its different phases are boldly 
written in the logs of two old schooners, 
the high school records of a little Wash- 
ington state high school, the honor roll 
of Washington State College and the pay- 
rolls of a lumber firm and a pulp and 
paper company. 

Born at Eagle Harbor, Washington, on 
May 12, 1909, Roy Miller lost both his 
parents by death when he was but five 
years of age. Captain John Wikander and 
his wife assumed a parental watchfulness 
over their orphaned nephew and about 
the age when other youngsters are en- 
tering kindergarten, Roy walked up the 
gangplank of his uncle’s vessel, the four- 
masted schooner Robert R. Hind that was 
destined to be his home for nearly all the 
remaining years of his childhood. When 
Captain Wikander was transferred to the 
schooner Bainbridge, Roy went along— 
and excepting for brief intervals of study 
in several Washington state schools, the 
sea was his home until he reached the age 
of sixteen. 


With the captain’s cabin as the class- 
room, Mrs. Wikander took charge as both 
loving aunt and capable instructor in 
reading, writing and arithmetic. And 
there were few recesses, since the schoon- 
ers were often at sea many weeks be- 
tween California and Washington ports 
and the Hawaiian Islands, Australia, New 
Zealand, Tahiti and most of the South 
American ports. 

The log of the schooner Robert R. 
Hind bears an unusual entry in the year 
1921. Due to the loss of some members of 
the crew in South America, Roy Miller 
was signed on as “able seaman’’ and 


stood watch at the wheel of the schooner 
the same as any other sailor. He had dif- 
ficulty peering through the spokes of the 
wheel. He had to stand on a box to keep 
his eyes on the compass. For you see, he 
was but 12 years o!d then. 

Through these years Roy was able to 
snatch a few months instruction annually 
in grade schools in Port Townsend, Se- 
attle and Winslow. And finally he en- 
tered the high school at Chimacum,,. 
Washington, and graduated with high 
honors, valedictorian of his class. 

Miller entered Washington State Col- 
lege at Pullman, Washington, in 1929, 
earning his entire college expenses by 
working as head waiter, waiter and as- 
sistant steam plant instructor and through 
summer employment. He graduated in 
1933 with the degree of Bachelor of 
Science of Mechanical Engineering. Dur- 
ing his four years at college, Roy kept 
membership active in the W. S. C. Chap- 
ter of the American Society of Me- 
chanical Engineers and was president of 
the organization during his final year. 

Following graduation he went to work 
as a machinist for the Charles R. Mc- 
Cormick Lumber Company at Port Lud- 
low, remaining there about three years.. 
On May 18, 1936, he entered the em-- 
ployment of the Crown Zellerbach Cor- 
poration as a member of the engineering 
department in the Crown Willamette mill 
at Camas. He was transferred to duty as 
shop supervisor in the maintenance de- 
partment in April, 1940, and holds this 
position at present. 

Miller enrolled in the Camas Paper: 
School in 1936 within a few months after 
coming to Camas, and completed his 
fourth year course in 1939. He took both 
the first and second year course in a 
single year and records show he had 
nearly a perfect attendance record. At the 
time he took the two courses in a single 
year, there were but a few men permitted 
to do so. Shortly afterwards, the policy 
was changed. 

The ten others receving fellowships 
were: 

Walter Carl Endres Bahls, RCA Man- 
ufacturing Company, Harrison, New 
Jersey; Reynold Laurence Caleen, Pratt 
and Whitney Aircraft, East Hartford, 
Connecticut; William Gover Duvall, 
Western Electric Company, Baltimore, 
Maryland; Herman Aage Enemark, Unit- 
ed States Steel Corporation, Gary, In- 
diana; Walter Ferdinand Hagestad, Pure 
Oil Company, Chicago, Illinois; Frank 
Hilman Hall, Jr., Corn Products Refining 
Company, Englewood, New Jersey; Rich- 
ard Bell Hutchinson, United States Pipe 
& Foundry Co., Chattanooga, Tennessee; 
George Rugge, Atchison, Topeka & 
Santa Fe Railway, Chicago, Illinois; 
Mark Jackson Sturtevant, the Goodyear 
Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio; John 
Hamilton Thacher, Jr., Standard Oil Co. 


of California, San Francisco, California. 


Glen Philipps 
Joins Superintendents 


@ Glen Philipps, superintendent, Pio- 
neer Division, The Flintkote Company, 
Los Angeles, recently joined the Ameri- 
can Pulp & Paper Mill Superintendents 
Association. 
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Trade 


of Those Who Sell Paper in the Western States 


Pell Back From 
Southern Trip 


@ Rodman C. Pell, noted traveler, lec- 
turer, and paper man, is back at the 
president’s desk of the Pelican Paper 
Company, San Francisco, after a two 
month’s and 10,000-mile trip through the 
deep south. 

Accompanied by Mrs. Pell, and his 
movie camera, Mr. Pell traveled through 
Louisiana, Mississippi, Alabama, Florida, 
South and North Carolina, Virginia, and 
back through Georgia. 

Among the picturesque scenes Mr. Pell 
shot were oyster fishing in the Gulf, tap- 
ping turpentine trees, naval aviation ac- 
tivities at Pensacola, and the above 
ground cemeteries and French quarter ot 
New Orleans. 

Mr. Pell is busy editing his film now, 
and this fall will show it under the title 
of “Whispering Bayous of the Deep 
South,” accompanying the picture with 
a talk. 


Bonestell to Sell 
Caslon Line 


@ Bonestell & Company, San Francisco, 
have taken on the Caslon line of papers 
manufactured by the Munising Paper 
Company, Munising, Wis. 


May Newsprint 
Production Down 


@ Production in Canada during May, 
1941, amounted to 284,767 tons and 
shipments to 291,112 tons, according to 
the News Print Service Bureau. Produc- 
tion in the United States was 90,913 tons 
and shipments 91,689 tons, making a 
total United States and Canadian news- 
print production of 375,680 tons and 
shipments of 382,801 tons. During May, 
28,725 tons of newsprint were made in 
Newfoundland, so that the total North 
American production for the month 
amounted to 404,405 tons. Total produc- 
tion in May, 1940, was 444,803 tons. 

The Canadian mills produced 20,793 
tons more in the first five months of 1941 
than in the first five months of 1940, 
which was an increase of one and six 
tenths per cent. The output in the United 
States was 6,925 tons or one and six 
tenths per cent more than in the first five 
months of 1940; in Newfoundland pro- 
duction was 4,870 tons or three and five 
tenths per cent more, making a total in- 
crease of 32,588 tons, or one and seven 
tenths per cent more than in the first five 
months of 1940. 

Stocks of newsprint paper at the end 
of May were 174,044 tons at Canadian 
mills and 13,527 tons at United States 
mills, making a combined total of 187,- 
571 tons compared with 194,692 tons on 
April 30, 1941, and 221,647 tons at the 
end of May, 1940. 


Arms Honored On 
25th Anniversary 


@ L. J. Arms, manager, National Paper 
Products Sales Company, Division of 
Crown Zellerbach Corporation, San 
Francisco, recently became the recipient 
of a 25-year service pin. Mr. Arms was 
guest of honor at a luncheon given him 
by R. A. McDonald, executive vice-pres- 
ident of the Crown Zellerbach Corpora- 
- and colleagues at the Commercial 
ub. 


Finerty Named Vice-President 
Of Zellerbach Paper 


@ Congratulations were being received 
last month by Thomas J. Finerty, for the 
past 29 years with the Zellerbach Paper 
Company, on his appointment as a vice- 
president. 

Before coming to headquarters di- 
vision of the company he was wrapping 
paper sales manager for the San Fran- 
cisco division. He is now general sales 
manager of wrapping paper for the en- 
tire company. 

Mr. Finerty is a specialist on wrap- 
ping paper and has many friends in the 
fruit and vegetable industry. 

He has four children—two sons, and 
two daughters. The oldest son, Thomas 
Jr., is in the sales department of th> 
San Jose division of the Zellerbach 
Paper Company. 

Mr. Finerty’s promotion was hailed by 
his host of friends, for he is one of the 
most genial and popular men in the 
Coast paper industry. 


THOMAS J. FINERTY, 
Vice-President, 
Zellerbach Paper Co. 


a 


BM&T Managers 
Hold Meeting 
@ On May 26th-29th, Blake, Moffitt & 


Towne held its annual managers’ meet. 
ing in San Francisco. Managers from the 
California, Oregon and Washington di- 
visions were present. 

Sales plans for the balance of the year 
were discussed. At the close of the meet. 
ing O. W. Mielke, general manager of 
the company, entertained the managers 
and their wives at his beautiful home in 
San Rafael. 


Colton Attends 
Purchasing Meeting 


@ Louis A. Colton, vice-president of the 
Zellerbach Paper Company, San Fran- 
cisco, attended the National Purchasing 
Agents Association convention in Chicago 
last month. 


, 


Gray Attends 
Sun Valley Meeting 


@ W. J. Gray, general manager of the 
Paterson Pacific Parchment Company, 
San Francisco, attended the annual con- 
vention of the Idaho Fruit and Vegetable 
Shippers Association at Sun Valley last 
month. Later Mr. Gray and E. R. Leon- 
hard, vice-president in charge of sales of 
the Paterson Parchment Paper Company, 
Bristol, Pa., called on the trade in Salt 


Lake City. 


Dietrich Passes 
In San Francisco 


@ L. A. Dietrich, for the past 20 years 
with the Pacific Coast Paper Company, 
San Francisco, died the early part of 
May, At the time of his death he was 
purchasing agent of the company. Mr. 
Dietrich leaves a wife and two daughters. 

J. Arena has been appointed to take 
Mr. Dietrich’s place. 


Montieth Killed 
In Auto Crash 


@ Ed Montieth, well known in Pacific 
Coast paper trade circles, and with the 
paper department of the Pioneer Grocery 
Company of Eugene, Ore., was killed in 
an auto crash last month. He leaves 4 


wife and child. 


Hammermill Men 
Visit Coast Jobbers 


@ Norman W. Wilson, president and 
general manager, and Donald S. Leslie, 
first vice-president and assistant general 
manager of the Hammermill Paper Com- 
pany, Erie, Pa., arrived on the Coast 
during the middle of this month. 
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Mrs. Palm Wins 
Gold Cup 


@ Mrs. Glory Palm, of the advertising 
department, Zellerbach Paper Company 
headquarters, San Francisco, won the 
President’s gold cup of the San Fran- 
cisco Advertising Club for bringing in 
the most new members during the past 
year. 


Zellerbach Managers 
Meet In San Francisco 


@ The annual Zellerbach Paper Com- 
pany’s managers meeting was held in San 
Francisco May 26th, 27th and 28th, with 
all divisions of the company represented. 

At the conclusion of the three-day 
meeting a banquet was held at the Con- 
cordia Club. 


Hallett West On 
Corroflex Sales 


@ Sears L. Hallett, general sales man- 
ager of the Corroflex Division, Sherman 
Paper Products Company, Newton Up- 
per Falls, Mass., has been visiting the 
trade on the Pacific Coast. It’s his first 
trip out in a number of years. 


Zellerbach Club 
Holds Spring Dance 


@ According to the huge throng that 
attended the Zellerbach Recreation Club’s 
Spring Informal at the Empire Hotel, 
San Francisco, May 3, it was one of the 
best ever. 

Amongst other entertainment features 
was a dance contest. Mrs. Chapin Hunt, 
wife of Chapin Hunt, member of the 
Headquarters Sales Staff of the companv 
led the conga. 


O’Farrell Dies 
In San Francisco 


@ Gus O'Farrell, who retired two months 
ago after 42 years with the Zellerbach 
Paper Company, died last month. At the 
time of his retirement Mr. O'Farrell was 
purchasing agent of the San Francisco 
division of the company. 


Jaggard 

Tours Southwest 

@ B. P. Jaggard, Hammermill Paper 
Company Coast representative, is back 


at his desk in San Francisco after a trip 
through the Southwest. 


Knode of Albermarle 
Visits Coast 
@ Samuel Knode, Albermarle Manu- 


facturing Co., Richmond, Va., was a 


oo visitor to the Pacific Coast paper 
trade. 


Snead of Tested Papers 


On Coast 


@ T. W. “Bud” Snead, field represen- 
tative of Tested Papers, was a recent vis- 
itor to the Pacific Coast. 


Nisbet Dies 
In Salt Lake 


@ Friends of James Nisbet, operating 
manager, Salt Lake. Divison, Zellerbach 
Paper Company, were grieved to learn 
of his death last month. His son Bert is 
connected with the company. 


Paper Mill Men’s Club 
Elects New Officers 


@ Marking the conclusion of another 
successful year and the beginning of the 
seventh in the history of the organization, 
the Paper Mill Men’s Club of Southern 
California met May Ist at the Cheviot 
Hills Country Club to elect new officers 
and to discuss the incorporation of the 
club. 


With the retirement of Charles Spies, 
Lester E. Remmers, vice president during 
Spies administration, moved into the 
presidency. Paul Raab went from the 
secretary’s post to that of vice president, 
Dwight Tudor, watch dog of the ex- 
chequer, relinquished the purse strings to 
take up the secretary’s pen, and Ansel A. 
Ernst was elected to fill the treasurer’s 
office. 


Charles Spies was given a rising vot> 
of thanks by the members for his suc- 
cessful work in the president’s chair dur- 
ing the preceding year. Spies now joins 
the board of directors with the other past 
presidents. The meeting was attended by 
the entire roll of presidents, with the ex- 
ception of Dewey Megel whose term was 
not completed due to a transfer east. In 
order of their serving in the office those 
presidents present were Frank R. Phil- 
brook, Edw. N. Smith, Neil B. Sinclair, 
George C. Weiman, A. C. Hentschel, the 
outgoing president Spies and the newly 
elected president Remmers. 

Twenty-two members participated in a 
golf tourney during the afternoon. Merle 
Paup won the blind bogey in a toss for tie 
at 80 with Earl Van Pool and Wm. A. 
McBryde. Second place tied at 79 by Paul 
Raab and F. C. Van Amberg went to 
Raab on the toss, and third was won by 
A. A. Ernst on the toss in a tie at 77 be- 
tween himself, Harry Fields and J. W. 
Genuit. 

During dinner members were enxter- 
tained by Lee Keener, variously known 


as the “peer” of one man bands and the 
poet of the banjo, whose lively music on 
banjo, electric guitar, bass drum and as- 
sorted auxiliary instruments provided a 
high spot in the evening. 

A newcomer to the club, George 
Skleba, brought his accordion. Skleba 
played several numbers during the din- 
ner including some with Keener, and was 
the focal point for the entertainment of 
the members after dinner. Talents of 
several members heretofore unknown 
came forth in the after dinner period. 
Dwight Tudor did a number for the 
group of a unique and energetic nature. 
Terry Theim stepped forward to take the 
laurels in recitation, not to mention a full 
complement of honors for yarn spinaing. 
Eve:y one joined in singing old favorites 
and at the evening’s close another mem- 
crable meeting devoted to goodfe.low- 
ship was added to the long list. 


Skinner With 
Pacific Coast Paper Co. 


@ Ned Skinner, formerly for many years 
with Martin, Cantine Co., as Pacific 
Coast representative, has joined the Pa- 
cific Coast Paper Company and ‘has 
charge of the company’s promotion. 


Hunt Attends 
Health Convention 


@ Chapin Hunt, member of headquarters 
staff of the Zellerbach Paper Company, 
San Francisco, attended the Western 
Branch, Public Health Association con- 
vention at San Diego. 

William Lenderking, vice-president and 
general sales manager of the Lily Tulip 
Co., came out from New York to atzend 
the convention. 


PAPER MILL MEN’S CLUB OFFICERS ; + + Front row, left to right, DWIGHT 
TUDOR, Secretary 1941; PAUL RAAB, Vice President 1941; LESTER E. 
REMMERS, President 1941; CHAS. SPIES, President 1940; EDWARD N. 


SMITH, President 1936. 


Back row, left to right, GEORGE WEIMAN, President 1938; A. C. HENT- 
SCHEL, President 1939; A. A. ERNST, Treasurer 1941; FRANK R. PHIL- 
BROOK, President 1935; and NEIL B. SINCLAIR, President 1937. 
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Cameron Issues 
Folder On Shafts 


@ Asix-page folder has been issued by the 
Cameron Machine Company, 61 Poplar 
Street, Brooklyn, New York, devoted en- 
tirely to mill roll shafts and rewind shafts 
for use on slitting and roll-winding ma- 
chines, winders, rewinders, web printing 
presses, coating machines, combiners, lam- 
inators, waxers, and in fact, any kind of 
processing machine operating from a roll 
or rewinding into rolls. Twenty-seven dif- 
ferent shaft styles are shown in the 
folder, and the Cameron Machine Com- 
pany states that other styles not illustrat- 
ed are available also. 


Little B. C. Newsprint 
Going to South America 


@ British Columbia pulp mills continue 
to ship pulp and kraft paper to South 
America, but very little newsprint is go- 
ing there from this coast. Powell River 
Company developed a large trade with 
the Argentine some years ago, but that 
market was later dropped in favor of sales 
outlets nearer the production base. 

Eastern Canadian newsprint mills, 
however, have been shipping heavily to 
South American countries. Last year sales 
of Canadian newsprint to Latin American 
countries were valued at $9,200,000, far 
in excess of the previous peak of just 
under $5,000,000 in 1930. 

Most of the increase has been due to 
elimination of Scandinavian paper. The 
Argentine, which bought $3,800,000 
worth of Canadian newsprint, was by far 
the largest customer. Brazil bought to the 
extent of $1,600,000 and Mexico $1,- 
400.000. 

Newsprint was the most important item 
in Canada’s export trade to Latin Amer- 
ica last year, comprising about one-third 
of the total of $26,900,000. 


Camas Sewer 
Under Construction 


@ A new sewer line under construction 
for the Crown Willamette Paver Com- 
pany, Division of Crown Zellerbach Cor- 
poration, Camas, Washington, is about 
75 per cent completed, but the construc- 
tion was temporarily discontinued during 
the first part of June. because of the high- 
stage of the Columbia River. Seasonal 
tun-off raised the waters from a usual 
four-foot stage to fourteen feet. The con- 
tract, awarded to L. H. Hoffman Con- 
struction Company of Portland, Oregon, 
calls for construction of more than 1,000 
feet of reinforced concrete sewer to re- 
place the present open ditching in the 
south millyard. This project includes the 
covering over of ravines and the sewers 
with an earth fill. Later this is to be land- 
scaped, according to J. E. Hanny, resi- 
dent manager. 

The sewer line is semi-oval in shape, 
measuring eight by nine feet. In the 
project some 1,000 yards of concrete, 87 
tons of reinforced steel and more than 
100 pressure treated piling will be used. 


Carl Sahlin Ready 
For Summer Sailing 


® Carl V. Sahlin, wood buyer for the 
Puget Sound Pulp & Timber Company 
of Bellingham, has been painting and 
varnishing his 42-foot motor sailer all 
spring and is now ready for a summer’s 


sailing among the San Juan Islands, his 


favorite sailing grounds. 


Glenn Crout to 


Attend Elk’s Convention 

@ Glenn Crout, shipping clerk for the 
Puget Sound Pulp, is looking forward to 
a three weeks’ jaunt around the eastern 
part of the United States when he leaves 
on July Ist to attend the National Con- 
vention of Elks being held in Phila- 
delphia the middle of July. Mr. Crout is 
Exalted Ruler of the Bellingham Lodge 
and is being sent as national delegate. 
Glenn will pick up a new car in Detroit 
and will drive from there into Eastern 
Canada before swerving south to Phil- 
adelphia. 


A. A. Bush of E. D. Jones 
Dies in Pittsfield 


@ Almon A. Bush, vice president of E. 
D. Jones & Sons Company, and identi- 
fied with the organization for 39 years, 
died April 1st in Springfield, Mass. 

Mr. Bush was born in Otsego, Michi- 
gan, September 13, 1863, and he became 
actsociated with E. D. Jones as as sales- 
man in 1902. In that capacity he trav- 
eled extensively throughout the world, in- 
cluding trips to Europe, China and Ja- 
pan. He was very well known in the 
paper industry in the United States. 

In 1928 Mr. Bush was elected a di- 
rector, vice president and manager of E. 
D. Jones & Sons Company. He retired 
in 1935 but retained the office of vice 
president. He was a member of TAPPI 
and during the period of the NRA work- 
ed on committees relative to codes for 
the paper mill machinery trade. 


Working on Grade 


Standardization 

@ At the February meeting of the 
National Paper Trade Association it was 
generally conceded that there was a def- 
inite need for the standardization and 
simplification of printing paper grades 
and classifications. J. Brewer, vice presi- 
dent in charge of the printing paper divi- 
sion of the N. P. T. A., appointed a 
committee chairman and vice-chairmen 
to study this problem with regard to clas- 
sifications such as book papers, bonds 
and writings, and cardboards, bristols 
and blanks. 

A. H. Seyler of Cleveland was ap- 
pointed Chairman of the Committee to 
study cardboards, bristols and blanks, with 
Victor E. Hecht Vice-president, Zeller- 
bach Paper Company, to serve as Vice- 
Chairman. O. W. Mielke, general man- 
ager Blake, Moffitt & Towne, was also 
appointed on the committee: The two 
coast committeemen decided that to se- 
cure the best results from the Pacific 
Coast trading area, there should be ap- 
pointed a general committee of merchants 
serving the various trading areas. Mr. 
Hecht has invited the following gent’e- 
men to serve in that capacity: James W. 
Murphy, Carter, Rice & Co. Corp., Port- 
land; R. N. Davison, Standard Paper 
Company, Tacoma; A. B. Rogers, Spo- 
kane Paper & Stationery Company, Spo- 
kane; H. S. Bonestell, Jr., Bonestell 
Paper Company, San Francisco; W. H. 
Ballentine, Ingram Paper Company, Los 
Angeles; John E. Jones, Western News- 
paper Union, Salt Lake City. 

It is hoped that reports will come from 
each market, which'in turn will be studied 
by the National’s Coast committee ap- 
pointees and then sent on to the East 
for further consideration. In all proba- 
bility the several committees appointed 
by Mr. Brewer will confer with repre- 
sentatives of the Government Bureau of 


Standards. 


Bruce Brown 
A Grandfather 


@ The paper industry in Southern 
California welcomed a newcomer to its 
ranks (whose active participation in the 
art of paper making is not anticipated 
to take place for a couple of decades or 
so) in the small person of Peter Blakely 
Brown, fourth generation in a famous 
family of paper makers. Peter, born 
April 18th, is the son of Mr. and Mrs. 
Bruce F. Brown, Jr., and carries the 
name of his illustrious forbear, Peter 
Brown, who in 1878 operated the small 
single cylinder wet board machine mill at 
Saratoga, near San Jose, California, the 
pioneer enterprise which later bore fruit 
in the development of the great mills at 
Antioch and at Vernon. Peter Brown’s 
sons, Bruce, Murray and Harvey are ac- 
tively engaged at the Vernon mill now, 
as are his grandsons, Bruce, Jr., and 

en. 


Pittenger Joins 
Bumstead-W oolford 


@ Bumstead-Woolford, 1411 Fourth Ave- 
nue Building, Seattle, announce the ad- 
dition to their organization of Paul A. 
Pittenger, until recently chief chemist of 
the Everett mill, Pulp Division Weyer- 
haeuser Timber Company, Everett, Wash- 
ington. 

Mr. Pittenger is now spending several 
weeks in the San Francisco factory of the 
Foxboro Company, on problems prin- 
cipally pertaining to instrumentation and 
control in the pulp and paper industry. 
He will afterwards assist E. E. Stephens 
and C. H. Graham on Foxboro work in 
the Pacific Northwest. 

Following his graduation, in 1933, 
from Washington State College, in chem- 
ical engineering, Mr. Pittenger’s initial 
work was with the Longview Mill, Pulp 
Division Weyerhaeuser Timber Company 
at Longview, where he started as pulp 
tester and grader, progressing to project 
chemist at Everett when the new mill was 
built there, and finally to chief chemist. 

Mr. Pittenger is well known to many in 
the pulp and paper field, and his knowl- 
edge of practices in the industry will be 
of advantage in helping the Bumstead- 
Woolford organization to serve the mills 
in the Northwest. 


PAUL A. PITTENGER, 
Joins Bumstead-Woolford 
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TEES. q@ W ...THEY ARE 


TREATED AS A CROP AND HARVESTED IN 


CYCLES LIKE GRAIN. 


On its fast growing timber stands in the South, Rayonier 
practices “selective cutting on a stand improvement program.” 
¢< Diseased and crooked trees are removed. Only trees which 


have gained maximum growth are used for pulpwood. Cut- 


over and barren areas are seeded or replanted. iil Trees which 


produce a sufficient volume of wood to maintain an average 
production of one cord per acre per year will provide the 


“Forests of Tomorrow”, insuring a continuous domestic source 


avonis 


T t ° 


of supply. 


Better Pulps For Better Performance 


Mills: HOQUIAM + PORT ANGELES - SHELTON - TACOMA, WASH. AND FERNANDINA, FLA, 
Executive Offices: 343 SANSOME STREET, SAN FRANCISCO 
Sales: 122 East 42ND STREET, NEW YORK 
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Brisbois Awards 
Port Angeles Service Pins 


@ N. M. Brisbois, vice president in 
charge of production of Fibreboard Pro- 
ducts, Inc., officiated May 22nd at the 
presentation of service pins to 17 em- 
ployees of the Port Angeles mill. 

Among the recipients were two 20- 
year men, Josiah Remick, patternmaker, 
and H. V. (Jack) Morris, head account- 
ant. Others were: 

Fifteen years, H. H. Waldron; ten 
years, Victor E, Schell, George L. Knorr 
and E. E. Olfson; five years, J. A. Peck, 
George A. Williams, H. S. Boyd, A. E. 
Hufford, Frank B. Cleary, Leo C. Lar- 
son, Durward L. Brown, Glenn M. Gor- 
don, Urban L. McDonald, Owen A. 
Thompson and Sergeant Richard J. Cum- 
mings, now on active duty with Battery 
A, 248th Coast Artillery, at Fort Worden. 

At the same meeting Resident Manager 
R. E. Bundy presented cash prizes to ten 
employees for the best suggestions for 
mill improvements in the preceding six 
months. Claude Coryell received the capi- 
tal prize for the year’s best suggestion. 


Rayonier’s Pioneers 
Guests at Banquet 


@ The pioneer employees of the Shelton 
Division, Rayonier Incorporated were 
honored at a banquet the evening of 
June 6th at the Governor Hotel in 
Olympia. 

Fifty-four pioneers, men and women 
who have worked for the company since 
operations began in 1927, were invited 
to the affair. Also honored were those 
nine men who have died during the in- 
tervening years. 

Ted Fuller was program chairman and 
Merritt Kaphingst was in charge of en- 
tertainment. Each veteran was presented 
with a finely printed list of the 2 pioneers 
suitable for framing. 

This list includes D. B. Davies, Velza 
Adams, Edward Buchanan, Merle Cleve- 
land, George W. Cooper, Sr., Ernest O. 
Dahlgren, Charles DeMoss, Paul Ditt- 
man, Sr., Harold Emery, Lloyd Fosdick, 
Edward Fuller, Wilbur W. Flint, C. J. 
Farrel, Edward Fourre, Andy Harris, 
Axel Hendricksen, Charles R. Hurst, An- 
ton Kaunas, M. C. Kaphingst, Walter W. 
Kullrich, Bernhard T. Winiecki. 

George J. Cropper, A. J. Ferguson, 
Myron Lund, R. C. Little, Archie Lemke, 
Vivian Morgan, F. R. Murphy, Arthur 
E. McLaughlin, Silas V. Pearcey, John 
Pinckney, Lewis Packard, James Rutledge, 
Nick Ruff, T. J. Seljestad, Tony Servidio, 
George Trowbridge, Albert Thompson, 
Leonard A. Walton, Charles Walton, 
Clarence Weston, George Young, all of 
whom are now with the Shelton plant. 

Edward M. Mills, I. Zellerbach, J. D. 
Zellerbach, Charles H. Conrad, S. Son- 
nenberg, A. I. Ellis, of the San Fran- 
cisco headquarters; W. L. Raymond, 
Elizabeth Mathews and R. J. Sibbald, all 
of the Seattle office; E. H. Vicary of the 
Seattle office; and J. R. Kiely and N. B. 
Gibbs of the Fernandina plant complete 
the list of the living pioneer employes 
of the company. 


Among the deceased who were on this 
Pioneer list but died while still in the 
company’s employe are Emil Carlson, E. 
C. DeBolt, David. B. Derry, Thomas 
Flannigan, Bert W. Libby, Frank A. 
Nephew, E. W. Putnam, and Anton 
Yurkas of the Shelton plant, and A. J. 
Bennett of the Port Angeles plant. 


Carl Richter 


Coast Visitor 


@ Carl F. Richter, president of the Steb- 
bins Engineering & Manufacturing Com- 
pany of Watertown, N. Y., and of the 
Stebbins Engineering Corporation of Se- 
attle, spent several weeks during the lat- 
ter part of April and early May visiting 
Pacific Coast pulp and paper mills. 

Accompanied by A. S. Quinn, vice 
president of the Stebbins Engineering 
Corporation of Seattle, Mr. Richter visit- 
ed Ocean Falls and Port Alice, B. C., 
as well as the mills in Oregon and Wash- 
ington. 


Australian Papers 
Using Tasmanian Paper 


@ Nine metropolitan newspapers in 
Australia published last month with Au- 
stralian-made newsprint for the first time. 
The newsprint was from the new Boyer, 
Tasmania, plant designed and built under 
the supervision of the late Percy Sand- 
well of Vancouver, for many years prom- 
inent in pulp and paper engineering 
circles in the Pacific Northwest. 

British Columbia pulp from Powell 
River Company and Pacific Mills is be- 
ing used in combination with native 
Australian eucalyptus wood in the manu- 
facture of the newsprint. The first paper 
produced at Boyer is said to have a slight 
pinkish tinge, but of good quality. 
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Every foot of Pioneer Pile Driver hose is 
built to defeat excessive heat and internal 
pressure caused by pulsation. 

Multiple plies of fabric are insulated against 
heat penetration.and furthér strengthened 
by thousands of tiny strands of steel wire 
embedded in the hose wall. This enables 
Pioneer Pile Driver steam hose to lick se- 
vere operating conditions long after it 
has cut operating costs. A skilled Pioneer 
representative will demonstrate these sav- 
ings for you. Write PIONEER RUBBER 
MILLS, 353 Sacramento St.,San Francisco, 
or contact the nearest office: Chicago, 
Denver, Seattle, Los Angeles, Salt Lake 
City, St. Louis, Tacoma and Portland. ,,, 














PACIFIC PULP & PAPER INDUSTRY 


—a problem? 


BLEACHING 
PURIFYING 
WASHING 
DEWATERING 
AGITATING 


Our years of experience-- 


and equipment designed 
for the job it has to do-- 


will help you. 


PU LP BLEACHING COMPANY 


WAUSAU, WISCONSIN 


Represented in the Pacific Northwest by 
JAMES BRINKLEY COMPANY - SEATTLE 
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Pulp Prices Hold Steady 
For Third Quarter 


@ Pulp producers of the United 
States and Canada announced indi- 
vidually the latter part of May and 
the early part of June that there 
would be no changes for the third 
quarter of the year, thereby main- 
taining the same prices for a year 
and three months. 


The pulp market has possessed 
a stability unusual among basic com- 
modities during a period of rising 
prices. 

The first announcement was made 
by Rayonier Incorporated on May 
28th. The Rayonier statement said, 
“Rayonier Incorporated announces 
that its current prices for paper, 
specialty and dissolving pulps for 
South America, Mexico and the do- 
mestic market will remain unchang- 
ed for the third quarter of this year 
(July 1 to September 30, 1941).” 
Other producers stated they were 
adhering to the present price sched- 
ule. 

The present domestic prices; 
$72.50 per short ton for bleached 
sulphite of paper grades; $63.50 
for unbleached sulphite; $81.50 for 
bleached sulphate and $66.00 for 
bleached soda pulp, all on an ex 
dock Atlantic seaboard basis, were 
put into effect on July 1, 1940. 

Rayon or dissolving bleached sul- 
phite pulps range from a base price 
of $75 per short ton air dry weight 
ex dock Atlantic ports to $100 for 
the top grades, including acetylating 
pulps. 

Prices for spot delivery of the 
several grades, are of course, higher 
than the quarterly contract prices 
but little spot pulp is said to be 
available. The market situation is 
tight and bleached sulphite pulp 
is becoming scarcer, it is reported, 
due to heavier buying than normal 
of this grade. 

The manufacturers of acetate 
rayon, who have depended almost 
entirely upon cotton linters in the 
past, are reported to be turning to 
the higher grades of dissolving wood 
pulps on account of the cost and 
scarcity of cotton linters. Several 
years ago the rayon pulp producers 
developed special grades for acety- 
lating but the industry was slow to 
accept them. 

As cotton linters may be largely 
removed from the market by the 
demands of explosive manufacture, 
acetate rayon and plastics manu- 
facturers are adjusting their pro- 


cesses to the use of wood pulp. Ob- 
jections to wood pulp in the acetate 
process seem to have centered in the 
past around the point that the solu- 
tion made from wood pulp was fre- 
quently milky and that the finished 
products had a slightly lower 
strength. However, this opinion was 
not unanimous, for some in the in- 
dustry claim there is no difference 
in the finished products. 

It is a certainly that should the 
necessity arise the acetate rayon and 
plastics manufacturers could use 
100 per cent wood pulp. A rumor 
from the East states that the Office 
for Production Management expects 
the acetate manufacturers to employ 
around 50,000 short tons of high 
grade wood pulp in 1942. 


Hobart Race Announces 
a Baby Daughter 


@ A second daughter, Sandra, arrived 
at the home of Mr. and Mrs. Hobart 
Race of Bellingham on April 16th. 
“Hobie” is a machine tender for the 
Puget Sound Pulp & Timber Company. 
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Horseshoe Club 
Has Four New Members 


@® The Horseshoe Club, a secret organ- 
ization of the Crown Willamette Paper 
Company foremen, grew up some forty 
yeats ago at West Linn, Orezon, from an 
annual luncheon which was generally fol- 
lowed by pitching horseshoes. This de- 
veloped into contests and later grew into 
the present organized club, which holds a 
picnic annually. 

When J. E. Hanny came to the Camas 
plant he brought a charter and started a 
branch at Camas, Washington. It was 
here at the recent annual meeting that 
four new members were initiated. These 
new members are John Lobb, Frank 
Youngman, Gus Ostenson and Arthur 
Newcomb. 

The initiation was held on the banks of 
the Waushugal River and because of in- 
clement weather the dinner was held at 
the home of Otto Michelis. 

Among the honorary members of the 
Camas chapter of The Horseshoe Club 
are Albert Bankus, A. R. Heron, Otto 
Hartwig and E. P. Stamm. 


Jimmy Symonds 
Married in April 


@ James B. Symonds, Pacific Coast rep- 
resentative for the Sinclair Wire Com- 
pany, was married in Yakima on April 
26th, but had to delay his honeymoon 
for emergency business took him to Ocean 
Falls, B. C., two days later. Mr. and 
Mrs. Symonds are now residing in Se- 
attle. 

Best man was Walter A. Salmonson 
of Seattle and the witness was his father, 
Sam A. Salmonson, assistant superinten- 
dent, Soundview Pulp Company, Everett, 
Washington. 


Mr. and Mrs. Anderson 
on Interesting Trip 


@ Niles M. Anderson, general superin- 
tendent, St. Regis Paper Company, Kraft 
Pulp Division, Tacoma, accompanied by 
Mrs. Anderson, left Portland by plane 
on Sunday, June 8th, following the Su- 
perintendents-TAPPI meeting, to attend 
the annual meeting of the national Su- 
perintendents meeting at Poland Springs, 
Maine, June 16th-20th. Mr. Anderson, 
as chairman of the Pacific Coast Division, 
is attending as the Divisions representa- 
tive. 

On the way East the Andersons stop- 
ped in Chicago and visited the Institute 
of Paper Chemistry at Appleton. Stops 
in Washington, D. C., New York and 
Boston preceded Poland Springs. Com- 
ing home they will visit the St. Regis 
Paper Company mills in Northern New 
York before arriving in Tacoma June 
24th. The entire trip is by plane. 


B. C. Men On 
Manufacturer’s Committee 


@ Several executives well known in the 
British Columbia pulp and paper in- 
dustry have been appointed to the ex- 
ecutive committee of the British Columbia 
division of the Canadian Manufacturers 
Association, including Lawrence Killam, 
president of B. C. Pulp & Paper Com- 
pany; Harold S. Foley, executive vice 
president of Powell River Company, and 
R. W. Mayhew, managing director of 
Sidney Roofing & Paper Company, who 
served as chairman of the division last 
year. 
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Westminster Reports 
Lower Profit in 1940 


@ Higher cost of materials offset to 
some extent the effect of increased sales 
by Westminster Paper Company, accord- 
ing to the annual report of President J. 
J. Herb, issued recently. 

Mr. Herb, whose mills are located at 
New Westminster, B. C., and produce a 
wide assortment of paper specialties, 
points out that “drastic increases in price 
of raw materials which could not be ab- 
sorbed in our selling prices’ are solely 
responsible for a less favorable report on 
1940 operations compared with 1939. 

The company also paid higher taxa- 
tion last year. 

Net profits of the company after pro- 
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viding for a $10,000 increase in taxa- 
tion was $70,385, or $1.47 per common 
share, compared with net profit of 
$142,027, or $2.97 a share, in 1939. 

The company continues to be in strong 
financial position and, to meet growing 
market demands, plans for expansion are 
being carried out. Despite retirement of 
the last intsallment of the company’s 61/2 
per cent first mortgage debentures on 
April 1, 1940, the company ended the 
fiscal year with net current and working 
assets at $263,252, which compares with 
$268,891 at January 31, 1940. 

Net additions to buildings, plant and 
equipment during the past year amounted 
to $20,723, bringing the total investment 
in buildings, wharves, machinery and 
equipment to $828,001, against which 
there is a reserve of $398,245. 

The company’s leasehold is shown at 
$70,000 and patents and trade marks are 
carried at $75,496, bringing capital as- 
sets, after depreciation, to $575,252. 

The report shows that installation of 
new equipment is expected to increase 
production and effect further economy in 
operation. The company made arrange- 
ments to purchase U. S. currency to the 
extent of $75,000 at an exchange pre- 
mium of 11% per cent to cover cost of 
equipment needed in the United States. 

Referring to this expansion program 
in his report Mr. Herb says: “With the 
approval of your directors, we are at 
present engaged in a renovating program 
which will also substantially increase our 
paper production. 

“Based on our experience prior to the 
start of the war this expansion was justi- 
fied and conditions have since made it 
even more desirable. When this program 
is completed about July Ist there will not 
be a more modern plant in Canada than 
our own. 

“We doubt very much, however, that 
this present year will reflect the savings 
our rebuilding program would normally 
provide, as to accomplish it interrup- 
tions will occur in our operating schedule 
which will probably more than offset the 
benefits accruing for the balance of the 


ar. 

“We feel, however, that the resulting 
economies will permit us to face the fu- 
ture with the confidence that we have pro- 
tected your investment and the earnings 
thereon as far as possible.” 


The company’s financial record over 
the past ten years has been an excep- 
tionally favorable one. In 1930 the pres- 
ent plant was built to replace the original 
mill destroyed by fire. One year ago the 
company had completely retired from 
earnings the $360,000 first mortgage de- 


bentures issued in 1930 to finance in part 
the new plant. 

Within the same period more than 
$250,000 was furnished from earnings 
for expansion, and it is unofficially stated 
that the present expansion program will 
represent an outlay of $200,000. In ad- 
dition, the company has paid regular 
dividends on the common, the rate being 
increased from 4 per cent to 5 per cent 
in August, 1937, and since maintained 
at the latter rate. 

Daily production amounts to about 
50,000 pounds of paper. 

Directors re-elected at the annual 
meeting were: J. J. Herb, president; E. 
M. Herb, vice-president and general man- 
ager; F. J. Herb, F. F. Foote, secretary- 
treasurer; R. C. Onkels, S. A. Lake, J. 
G. Robson. Staff members are Mr. Foote, 
C. T. Radcliffe, sales manager; J. N. Tur- 
vey, R. C. Onkels, superintendent, and J. 
Ashby, production manager. 


Powell River Adds 
Purple Band to Rolls 


@ Powell River Company has added a 
distinctive touch to its rolls of newsprint 
in the introduction of a new “purple 
band,” a colorful hallmark used in ex- 
port shipments. The band of tough past- 
ed sulphite protects the top and bottom 
of the roll—the most vulnerable spots. 

The company’s technical staff has been 
working on the packing problem for 
years, the objective being to protect news- 
print in transit from climatic and handl- 
ing hazards. 

The new laminated body wrap, de- 
veloped at Powell River, is becoming in- 
creasingly popular. It makes a more com- 
pact packing job. 

The new purple bands replace the 
equally effective but perhaps more drab 
end dressings formerly used on the rolls. 
Apart from providing protection it is a 
definite identification of the Powell River 
product. 


Treasurer of Scott 
Paper Visits Coast 


@ During May the treasurer of the 
Scott Paper Company of Chester, Penn- 
sylvania, G. Willing Pepper, visited his 
company’s Pacific Coast subsidiary pulp 
producers, the Coos Bay Pulp Corpora- 
tion at Empire, Oregon, and the Ana- 
cortes Pulp Company at Anacortes, Wash- 
ington. 

Mr. Pepper conferred with C. Wylie 
Smith, general manager at Coos Bay and 
John McKirdy, general manager at Ana- 
cortes. This was Mr. Pepper’s first visit 
to the Pacific Northwest. 
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Canadian Mills 
Given Tax Relief 


@ British Columbia pulp and paper 
companies had good news from an un- 
expected quarter a few days ago when 
the national revenue department of the 
Canadian government—in other words, 
the federal tax-collector—announced that 
the companies would be permitted to re- 
tain a reasonable sha-e of their profits 
during wartime instead of being forced to 
pay out most of present earnings in 
taxes. 

The Ottawa ruling provides that pulp 
and paper companies will be officially 
designated as “depressed industries” for 
excess profits tax assessment purposes. 
The companies will thus be authorized to 
claim a standard of not less than 5 per 
cent and not more than 10 per cent 
profit on the capital employed. 


Inasmuch as most paper producers 
made little or no profit during the years 
immediately preceding the war the appli- 
cation of the excess profits tax on the 
basis of taking 75 per cent of the in- 
crease in war year profits over average 
profits in years immediately preceding 
the war, would have taken away most of 
the profits, available for capital stock, 
now being shown for the first time in 
more than a decade. 


In effect, most pulp and paper com- 
panies will now pay the minimum federal 
excess profits tax of 40 per cent on profits. 
Under the legislation as originally laid 
down some companies would have been 
called on to pay as much as 85 per cent 
of profits to the federal government. 


Announcement of the original legisla- 
tion was a disturbing influence in the 
pulp and paper industry for months. 
Had there been no modification such 
companies as British Columbia Pulp & 
Paper Company would have been se- 
verely hit. This company in 1937 spent 
about $1,000,000 on expansion to meet 
the requirements of the Japanese and 
other markets and almost as soon as the 
program was completed Japan dropped 
out of the market almost entirely while 
sales to other customers also declined. 


The company reported a heavy loss 
on 1938 operations and for a consider- 
able period in 1938 and 1939 its plants 
were shut down. Soon after the war be- 
gan, however, elimination of Scandina- 
vian pulp and other factors resulted in 
intense activity and the company’s earn- 
ings increased accordingly. However, 
threatened with excess profits taxation 
amounting almost to confiscation, the 
company set aside $850,000 to meet pos- 
sible tax contingencies. This sum will 
now be whittled down materially. 


In its official interpretation of the rul- 
ing the Canadion revenue department 
states: “This means that the entire in- 
dustry has the right to claim a standard 
of not less than 5 per cent and not more 
than 10 per cent on its capital employed. 
Above this standard the government 
taxes at the rate of 75 per cent. 


“Recognition of an industry as de- 
Pressed may be made by the board of 
referees under the excess profits tax act, 
and the board then proceeds to set a 
standard profit for the. industry. The 
board gives them a base and the excess 
Profits tax applies above that rate. The 
newsprint industry did not make an un- 
—— high profit in 1937, 1938 and 

Capital employed by thé companies in 
computing their profits may be roughly 
defined as the value of assets, less liabili- 


ties, and the proper amount will have to 
be worked out between each individual 
company and the board of review. 

The saving in taxes is not so much as 
it would have been before the minimum 
was raised to 40 per cent on total profits 
for corporation income tax plus excess 
profits tax, but it is nevertheless an im- 
portant recognition of a special status 
due to depressed business in standard 
years. 

It is expected that the minimum income 
tax will now apply in practically all 
cases. 


Alex Munro Dies 
In Virginia 

@ William A. Munro, known to pulp 
and paper men throughout the country 
as Alex Munro, died at The Homestead, 
Hot Springs, Virginia, on May 10th, fol- 
lowing an attack of coronary occlusion. 
He was 49 years old. 

Since 1935 he had been president and 
general manager of the Flambeau Paper 
Company of Park Falls, Wisconsin, and 
under his management the company had 
been very successful. For several weeks 
Mr. and Mrs. Munro had been vacation- 
ing at Hot Springs and the morning he 
passed away Mr. Munro played golf 
with J. H. McCoy, sales manager of the 
Flambeau Paper Company. He com- 
plained of feeling ill during the game 
and died soon after returning to his 
hotel. 

Mr. Munro had a host of friends in 
the Pacific Northwest made during his 
two years, 1923-1925, spent at the mill 
of the Washington Pulp & Paper Cor- 
poration at Port Angeles, Washington, 
where he performed specialty work in 
connection with mechanical pulping of 
Western hemlock for newsprint. 

He was a member of the first class 
graduating from the New York State 
College of Forestry at Syracuse in 1913. 
Prior to his two years on the Pacific 
Coast, Alex Munro worked for several 
paper companies, becoming one of the 
outstanding groundwood superintendents 
on the continent. 

Upon leaving Port Angeles in 1925 he 
became resident manager of the Munising 
Paper Company at Munising, Michigan, 
remaining for ten years. He left there to 
assume the presidency and general man- 
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agership of the Flambeau Paper Com- 
pany. 

Last August Alex Munro attended the 
fall meeting of TAPPI in Seattle and 
visited with many of the friends he made 
while in this part of the country some 
years ago. 


British Columbia Loggers 
Given Tax Concessions 


@ British Columbia’s logging industry 
won some new concessions from the Ca- 
nadian government in respect to taxation 
this month. 

Because of the wartime pressure on 
production it developed that many com- 
panies were cutting into timber faster 
than would otherwise be necessary. The 
timber limits could not be replaced at 
anything like their original cost and the 
loggers were seriously concerned. 

Hon. J. L. Ilsley, Canadian minister 
of finance, announced in the House of 
Commons that the best way of dealing 
with the situation was to permit an ad- 
ditional allowance for depletion on that 
portion of the loggers’ production which 
was in excess of the level prevailing dur- 
ing the standard period (the four years— 
1936, 1937, 1938 and 1939). 


Cliff Parr 
On Active Duty 


@ Cliff Parr, paper tester at Crown Wil- 
lamette Paper Company, Division of 
Crown Zellerbach Corporation, Camas, 
Washington, has been called to San 
Diego, California, for one year’s military 
service. Parr, a reserve officer, left the 
Camas plant May 24. 
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SO" ANNIVERSARY, 


“through the years” 


Each year the papermill superintendents have carried current 
problems to their Convention. Many have been concerned with the 
operation of felts. We are proud to remember how often TENAX 
FELTS have helped in solving those problems—again we say: 
“for constant helpfulness in producing perfect paper, complete 
assurance of uniformity, less water after leaving the presses, and 
long-lasting profitable usefulness, specify TENAX FELTS.” 


*“Non-Users Are the Losers’’ 
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LOCKPORT FELT COMPANY 


NEWFANE, N. Y. 
Pacific Coast Representative: ALAN C. DUNHAM, Portland, Ore. 





DOUBLE CHECKING 


YOU CHECK AND RECHECK 


Your own product is tested, checked and rechecked at many 
points to insure its quality. The same procedure guards the 


quality of 
HOOKER 
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and other chemicals for the pulp and paper industry 


Constant laboratory control, before, during and after manufac- 
ture, checks and rechecks HOOKER products for purity and 
uniformity. Rely on HOOKER Chemicals for meeting your speci- 
fications. Rely also on HOOKER technical service for co-opera- 
tion with your own technicians. 


HOOKER ELECTROCHEMICAL COMPANY 
NIAGARA FALLS, NEW YORK 


YORK CITY * TACOMA, WASHINGTON 


SIMPLICITY 





| NASH VACUUM PUMPS HAVE ONE MOVING PART 


Operating advantages made possible by the Nash 
principle, and present in no other type of vacuum 
pump, permit a new level of operating economy. 
Nash Vacuum Pumps have but one moving part, 
a rotor cast in one piece, and revolving without 
| metallic contact. There are no valves, no pistons 
| or sliding vanes, no internal parts requiring wear 
| adjustment or lubrication. 


‘NASH ENGINEERING COMPANY 
| SOUTH NORWALK, CONNECTICUT, U. S. A. 
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Marshall and Barr 


CONSULTING 
ENGINEERS 


A Firm of West Coast Engineers, Experienced in PA- 
CIFIC COAST Problems of Mill Design, Operation and 
Supervision of Construction. 
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FREEPORT 


The FREEPORT SULPHUR COMPANY, 
122 East 42nd Street, New York City, has 


ample stocks above ground of 9914 per cent 














pure sulphur—free from arsenic, selenium 
and tellurium—at mines at Port Sulphur, 


La., and Freeport, Texas. 


Our Pacific Coast sales agents are BAL- 
FOUR, GUTHRIE & CO., LTD., Seattle, 
Tacoma, Portland, San Francisco, Los An- 
geles, and BALFOUR, GUTHRIE & CO. 
(CANADA) LTD., Vancouver, B.C. 
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Experiment is the testing process to discover the 





truth. Experience is the knowledge resulting from 
experiment. American paper manufacturers for 
eighty years have experimented with many kinds 
of wet-end felts to discover which is the most 
efficient and the most economical. They know by 
experience that Hamilton Felts most completely 
meet the conditions of actual mill practice. 


If you are now using Hamilton Felts on your 
paper machines you know that they remove more 
water faster, with less down time and less broke. 
If vou are still experimenting equip one of your 
machines with a Hamilton Felt and keep accurate 
record of its performance. Your own experience 
will suggest the wisdom of making Hamilton Felts 
standard equipment on all machines. 


From the thinnest tissue to the heaviest board 


there is a Hamilton Felt that will do your work 
better, faster and at lower cost. 
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